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THE WRECKER’S DAUGHTER. 


By LILY TINSLEY, 


AUTHOR OF ‘* COUSIN DICK,” *‘AT THE CROSS ROADS,” &c. 


CHaPTer IV. 
THE FACE OF HER DREAM. 


Hap the vessel in the Cradle suddenly righted herself, and her 
crew—come to life—been carried back to their ocean home—had 
anything most unlikely happened, the effect of that one word 
could not have been more startling. The tall man, who had been 
kneeling to get a better hold of the barrel, sprang to his feet with 
an oath, which was horrible enough to have burnt his very lips as 
he uttered it. The boy suddenly ceased working his problem, and 
slipped from his perch with wonderful agility. The figure ata 
distance from the rest approached rapidly, proving itself to be that 
of a hunchback, in whose hand something strangely white was 
gleaming, while the old man, who had been helping to roll the 
barrel up the steep, let go his hold, and his burden rolled unheeded 
back into the waves, for Dan Drivel saw before him—suddenly 
appear from he knew not whither—his own child. For a second 
he returned her gaze with one in which terror was equally written, 
then he made a motion with his arm, tried to speak but could 
not, tried to go towards her but could not stir, and with a gasp 
for breath he fell headlong to the ground. In an instant Kate 
was beside him. And well it was for her that she had awakened 
from the stupor which had chained her to the spot where she 
stood, for the hunchback, his face livid with passion, had crept 
close up behind her, and in another moment her father might 
have lain dying beside her and Kate Drivel could not have stirred a 
finger to aid him, and on the morrow there would have been one form 
VOL. XXXV. x 
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laid in the strangers’ grave who had not sailed in the Commander. 
But Kate did not know of the danger she had escaped ; forgetful 
of all else, she was bending over her father and trying to raise 
him from where he lay. It was scarcely two moments before Dan 
opened his eyes to look vacantly round him, but in that short 
time a few words had passed between the hunchback and his tall 
companion, or, as we may as well call them, Nichol Drivel and 
the sailor, Sam Heller. In the first moment of surprise at the 
girl’s sudden appearance, fear had mastered the former, and he 
would have struck her dead as she stood, and so have made safety 
sure, but the opportunity had been lost, and with a wonderful 
cunning a new plan was made and worked upon. The sailor set 
about knocking a hole in one of the casks which lay on the 
rocks, cursing Dan under his breath for letting their almost 
landed prize escape them, while the hunchback quietly pushed 
Kate on one side, and took upon himself the office of attending to 
his brother. With the aid of some of the liquor Sam managed 
to obtain, the old man soon recovered consciousness, but under 
Nichol’s tender care the quantity of medicine forced down his 
throat was sufficient to render him stupidly drunk, so that his 
tongue was successfully stopped. In her fears for his safety, 
Kate seemed to have forgotten all other thoughts, but as he 
appeared to revive a little, she suddenly and almost fiercely asked 
both her uncle and the sailor what had brought them on to the 
rocks, and why her father was with them ? 

“Why are we here?” asked Sam carelessly. ‘“ Why are ye 
here yerself ?” 

Here Nichol interrupted— 

“Look here, Kate. What do ye suppose we’ve come for?” 

That was what the girl could not discover. On first perceiving 
the little party to be men and not spirits, a sickly fear had 
entered her mind that these were the wreckers of whom she had 
spoken not many hours before. The presence of Sam Heller made 
this belief almost certainty, but on finding her own father among 
the band her terror had beer somewhat calmed ; and strong in 
her love and firm assurance of her father’s goodness and kindness, 
the fact of his being there banished all idea of any ill attending 
the work he and his companions were engaged in. Kate smiled 
to herself for having even thought of wreckers, and then to have 
found Dan among the company! It was her love saved her 
from what must have been knowledge worse than death. Her 
great and perfect trust in her parent refused even to sum up the 
suspicious iterns of the case, and her uncle’s explanation was not 
so much as questioned. 

“Kate, my girl,” he said, laying his hand lightly on her arm, 
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but fixing his ugly green eyes on her face with a curious expres- 
sion. “ How you’ve made yer way here, the devil only knows— 
ye must be a cat to have crossed the rocks on such a night—ye’re 
the first as ever did it, it’s my belief; but as ye’re with us ye 
must make up yer mind to join us and hold yer tongue.” 

“What do you mean? Join ye? What in?” asked 
Kate. 

“Ye need not be so scared. Anyone would think we were a 
set of wreckers to have seen yer face when ye sprang just now 
from nowhere,” said Nichol, with a low laugh. “ By that 
would have been a pretty surprise for ye, I’m —— if it wouldn’t, 
to have come out for a quiet walk along the rocks and to have 
found one of yer best friends and yer uncle beacon-lighting, and 
yer own father working away with the rest !” 

So completely were Kate’s fears set at rest by old Dan’s 
presence, and now more fully by the hunchback’s cunning manner 
and his frank allusion to what she now considered her evil 
thoughts, that she shuddered almost to have entertained them. 

“But ye don’t say what brings ye here ?” 

“I’m going to tell ye, if ye'll have patience. It’s my wonder 
ye didn’t see. I wonder how ye’d look though supposing I told 
ye we were playing the devil’s dodge. Wouldn’t that precious 
father of yours howl, if I mentioned it. It’s a good thing he’s 
with us, or maybe ye’d not believe us so easily, and yer know I 
hates anybody to have a word against me. But look here, ye 
must promise to keep a quiet tongue, or it’ll be rather awkward 
for us all. Do ye see this pile of goods we’ve got ? Now can’t ye 
guess why we're here? Ye’re generally sharp enough, but to- 
night I expect yer head’s giddy crossing the rocks. Well, then, I 
suppose I must tell ye. We're not out here wrecking, as ye 
might think ”—with another low laugh; “we only want to steal 
a march on the sharp’uns in the village. First come, first served ; 
and times have been so bad lately, that we’re going to lay ina 
stock for the winter, unbeknown to anybody. Do ye see?” 

It was well for Kate that she did see, and this seemingly 
plausible explanation quite satisfied her. 

During his speech, however, Nichol had kept his eyes scanning 
the Cradle, and he now began to plan how to get rid of his very 
unwelcome visitor. 

“It’s a pity we didn’t make Dan let ye come with us, Kate. I’d 
a mind to ask ye, but he said as ye would not be able to pass the 
rocks. He didn’t guess what a good climber ye are. Now ye’ve 
got here ye might stay and help us, for we must be off soon, or 
them in the village will find out our little plans, and we’ll have 
the rocks swarmed next storm, but I’m feared about Dan. It’s 
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best ye got him home, and that quickly. Do you think ye 
could help him to the shore; the boy could go with ye ?” 

The few words which had passed between the two brothers 
were sufficient to prevent Dan’s making any opposition to this 
arrangement, but Kate hesitated. 

“‘ By-the-bye,” said Nick, suddenly, “ye’ve not told us-what 
brought ye here?” 

His fears were again aroused, and he turned sharply towards 
the girl again. Then, in spite of disbelief and laughter from all, 
Kate, now beginning to feel the effects of her journey, told 
simply, but firmly, her motive for her appearance on the rocks. 
But while they ridiculed the superstitious fancy which had led to 
the journey, knowing the girl’s nature and at a loss to find any 
other cause, this simple explanation was accepted. 

“ Well, I hope ye’re satisfied,” said the hunchback, whose manner 
was growing more uneasy every minute, “ that there ain’t anyone 
with grey eyes and curly hair here, unless ye’re inclined to take 
Sam. He ain’t got any rings at present, but I daresay he could 
buy a few to oblige ye. Sam’s often told me he’d like to please 
ye among all the other girls. But now, hadn’t ye better start, 
or Dan’ll be fit for nothing to-morrow ? ” 

But Kate’s quick wits had discovered that Dan was more drunk 
than ill, and the recital of her dream had brought the pale face 
once more so vividly to her mind, that she announced her inten- 
tion to remain where she was. In vain Nichol appealed to her 
for her father’s sake, urged every possible excuse, and at length 
threatened her. All means were alike useless, and, with an ugly 
look on his face, he returned to the spot where the girl had first 
seen him, while the sailor helped Dan to a sheltered alcove among 
the rocks, from whence Kate, who shared it with him, was unable 
to observe the movements of the hunchback. 

This little scene occupied some time, during which the violence 
of the tempest had subsided almost as quickly as it had arisen, 
the lightning had entirely ceased, and, the wind having fallen, 
the sea had settled down into a sullen, leaden mass, while in the 
east, the first pale rays of the autumn sun were stealing into the 
sky. Ere long the morning would be upon them. From her 
shelter in the rocks Kate watched Sam toiling, with many an 
oath, to conceal as best he could under the seaweed the treasures 
he had snatched from the waves, ever and anon turning to scan 
the sea, with a strange, unreadable expression on his face. From 
where she crouched she could see the fast-sinking vessel, and by 
the dim light of the dawn many dark, shapeless objects could be 
discerned floating in the Devil’s Cradle. Presently, as her father 
lay perfectly still and paid no attention to his daughter’s efforts to 
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rouse him, Kate rose to her feet, and, stealing from her hiding 
place, crept along the rocks, the better to get a view of the vessel 
in whose fate she felt such a strange interest. Already her belief 
in her dream was subsiding, and she was counting on the sneers 
and laughter which would greet her if her midnight ramble be- 
came known, when, as she stood leaning against the jutting rock, 
a short, harsh laugh fell upon her ear. She turned quickly, and 
found, perched just above her head, the idiot boy, who was again 
engaged in counting on his fingers, and, evidently amused at some 
fancy in his broken mind, was giving vent to his mirth in laugh- 
ter. When Kate stood looking up at him, he raised one hand, 
and pointed down the sharp incline beside which the girl stood. 
Following the direction of his gesture, Kate saw just below her 
her uncle bending over a tumbled heap which the waves had laid 
at his feet. 

After a prolonged inspection of this strange figure, which he 
did not trouble to drag from the reach of the sea, the hunchback 
scanned the Cradle with an eagle glance, and, then stooping, 
dipped his hands in the water. This done, he turned to ascend 
the rocks, but started slightly on finding himself face to face with 
Kate. He recovered himself, however, and answered the girl’s. 
question as to what was the treasure he had just discarded. 

“Treasure, lass? It’s nought that can be good to any man.” 

“ But what is it ?” 

“Only a bundle of rags, child. Come, it’s high time we got to- 
the shore, or the people will see us. Next time we come we'll 
bring ye along with us, and ye’ll be able to take yer share with 
the rest.” So saying, he tried to draw her from the spot, but 
Kate was curious to examine the “ treasure.” 

“T don’t believe ye,” she said. 

“Bless the girl, how unbelieving ye are! I didn’t tell ye what 
it was for fear of giving ye bad dreams; but if ye must know, it’s 
a body. It ain't many as is carried this way, generally not more 
than half-a-dozen ; the current carries most of ’em out by the 
other opening, and then they either go out to sea, or, as ye’ve 
often seen ’em, they’re carried ashore.” 

“ And it’s one of the crew as was in the vessel?” asked Kate. 
“ Are you sure he’s dead ?” she added suddenly. 

“Dead as every other man who sailed. Did ye ever know any- 
one who tried to swim in the Cradle come out alive? But come 
away. He’s gone, poor fellow, and ain’t a pretty sight for ye to 
look at.” 

But Kate pushed him on one side, and with a wild, eager look 
on her face, bent down over the body, which had not yet been 
carried back into the surf. 
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“ Are ye daft, girl?” said the hunchback, dragging her back- 
wards by the arm. “I tell ye ye’d best not look. I’ve helped 
with the burying before now, and some of the sights have made 
me shudder, so don’t ye touch the body, or ye’ll repent it.” 

“Get out of my way, Nichol Drivel, or I'll make ye.” 

And fearing she might suspect something if he thwarted her 
any longer, the man drew away with a curse, and turning on his 
heel left her. 

But now she was alone Kate hesitated before she examined the 
dark object which lay before her. She glanced round her 
hurriedly, but it was not fear of the dead which made her pause. 
No, there were other and stranger thoughts in her mind, and her 
heart was beating so quickly that she almost gasped for breath. 
Yes, Kate Drivel believed that her dream was at length to be 
proved more than a dream, and she feared to move or .think. 
For some time after Nichol had left her she stood with her hands 
hanging helpless at her sides, spellbound, with the sea flowing 
over her feet and surrounding the body, which she feared to 
touch. At length she was aroused. The greedy waves had once 
more taken the lifeless burden in their grasp, and in another 
moment would have carried it from her. Then with a cry of 
sudden fear, she flung herself on her knees and snatched their 
prey from their reach. In her strong hold she held the dark, 
heavy figure till the wave had passed, and then she waited, kneel- 
ing as she was. Again a spell seemed to have fallen on her, and 
for one horrible moment she remained holding her burden to her. 
It was a moment never to be forgotten. It seemed to Kate as if 
the motionless figure clung to her—as if its icy chill was gradu- 
ally passing to her own body—as if she must remain so cold and 
immovable, unable to free herself from the stupor till the 
waves should come and carry her and her burden far out to the 
ocean, where so many were sleeping their last quiet sleep, rocked 
by the ceaseless movement of the sea above, and calmed by its 
restless splash and fall. She shut her eyes, and perhaps the first 
prayer which had ever crossed her lips was uttered now— 

“ God, help me ?” 

Then strength seemed to return, and opening her eyes she bent 
over her burden. Fear was gone now, and no cry escaped her at 
the sight which met her view. At her feet lay the figure of a young 
and slight man, his head fallen back so that his wet brown hair 
rested on her arm; one hand was hidden beneath him, the other, 
white and ringed, lying cold and impassive in Kate’s burning one. 
Though the eyes were closed, Kate knew it as the face which had 
made her risk her life upon a seemingly mad errand. It was the 
face of her dream. Yet, surely one is not wrong in calling her 
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mission a wild one; of what service can anyone be to the dead ? 

But Kate knows she has not been brought to the side of that 

still body in vain. She knows rather than feels, as she places her 

hand over the almost still heart, that there is a faint movement— 

that there is life. 
* 


- * - - 


What happened next Kate scarcely knew. All was confusion. 
The terror and rage of the wreckers cannot be imagined. The 
hunchback was beside himself, openly cursing the carelessness 
which made his examination of the body less sure than usual; 
and but for the sailor’s interference the faint fluttering heart 
might even then have, unknown to its guardian angel, ceased to 
beat, and once more would there have been certain safety. Sam, 
for once quicker witted than the old man, stood between him and 
his intended victim, lest Kate should discover foul play. He 
knew that even to have been victor in the battle with the ocean, 
so great must be the penalty paid, that if in the struggle with 
life which is to come Death should be the conqueror, there would 
not be much cause for surprise, or many in the village who would 
hint of what means might have been used to gain the triumph 
of the king of terrors. Besides, there was no time to spend in 
strife. Not another moment must be lost. Soon the whole of 
the villagers would be on the shore, and many whose minds were 
more free from fancies than Kate’s will ask questions which, 
maybe, none of the little party would be able to answer. Half 
dragging, half lifting old Dan, the sailor and the hunchback set 
off for the shore—no very difficult task with the latter to lead, for 
he knew how to find a path which winds in and out, and is 
comparatively an easy one to that which Kate Drivel had 
followed, especially as when they had first taken it the weather 
was moderately calm. 

And Kate, what of her? She refused to leave the precious 
life which has been placed so mysteriously in her hands. While 
she was vainly thinking how to devise a plan to get the helpless 
man ashore, Sam Heller went unexpectedly to her aid, offering, 
when he reached the land, to row out to the rocks to fetch her. 
More willingly and with a kinder tone than she had ever spoken 
to this would-be-lover, Kate accepted the offer; but the morning 
was passing, and as yet there were no signs of the sailor’s coming. 
Every moment was life to the half-drowned stranger, and Kate 
knew not what to do. She sat on the bare rock in a cramped 
position, her clothes and hair soaking wet, and greatly adding to 
her discomfort. She held the brown curly head pillowed on her 
knees, and every now and then she dipped a piece of her shawl 
which she had torn off into the hole in the cask, which Sam had 
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forgotten to cover up in his hurry, and by this means managed to 
force a little liquor through the clenched teeth. Without this she 
must have given up all hope of keeping the faint flame of life 
burning. 

Half-an-hour passed thus and the sun was high in the heavens, 
and already people from the village were descending to the shore 
eager for their share of the spoil. But still no sign of Sam coming. 
Kate was in despair. She could not guess that the villain meant 
to put off his coming till so late, that it would, but for the God- 
sent supply of liquor, be impossible for the half-drowned man to 
survive. What was to be done? If the girl left her post who 
knows what might have happened to her charge, and yet to remain 
was to risk a precious human life. In her perplexity Kate was 
once more startled by the sound of laughter, and again the idiot 
boy was at her side, his face illuminated by a most unprepossess- 
ing grin. 

Now over this unfortunate lad Kate had an almost entire 
control. He was as obedient as a slave to her slightest 
word, and whenever he could elude the watch of his master 
would steal away to the little hut on the cliff, quite content 
if he could be within sight of the only human being who had ever 
been kind to him. This mysterious intluence had been obtained 
in a peculiar manner a long while before this story opens. It 
happened that during a prolonged spell of bad weather, old Dan 
was one of the many who were missing from the village. Kate, 
little more than a child at the time, was wild with grief, indeed 
it was feared by some that continued worry had turned her brain. 
She spent all her time wandering up and down the shore, refusing 
to speak or listen to any consolation. On the second night 
after Dan’s absence, the girl, when returning home, tired and worn 
out with her ceaseless watch, saw, as she opened the cottage 
door, her father, as she thought, seated at the table. With an 
eager cry she ‘sprang to him, and, throwing her arms round his 
neck, kiss and hugged him as one risen from the grave. But her 
joy was suddenly brought to an end, for the hat which the sup- 
posed Dan wore drawn over his face fell off, and the imbecile grin 
of the idiot boy met the girl’s astonished eyes. It was a wicked, 
heartless trick. The lad had managed to get into his muddled 
brain that it would be fine fun to make Kate believe that her 
father was home, so stealing into the cottage he had, with a cun- 
ning not unknown even to him, donned an old coat and hat of the 
fisherman’s, and seated himself to await the coming of the child. 
The success of his plan was as we have seen, bat his delight at 
having so deceived Kate was soon turned into fear at her terrible 
disappointment when she discovered her mistake. She did not 
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scream or cry, she only threw herself face downwards upon the floor, 
and would neither stir nor speak, while the boy, perhaps expecting 
to have seen her fly from him with terror, or else endeavour to 
punish him for his trick, stood helplessly beside her. 

For some time the two remained thus. Then suddenly the 
boy flung down the hat and coat, and, with a loud laugh, rushed 
out of the cottage and down the cliffs. For two days after this 
little affair he was not seen or heard of, and a boat was 
missing from the shore. On the third night, Kate, on entering 
the cottage, was greeted by a familiar and loved voice. This 
time there was no trick. It was truly her father come home safe 
and but little the worse for his long absence. And to whom did 
he owe his return? To none other than the idiot boy who, on 
leaving Kate prostrate on the floor, had put out to sea in the first 
boat that came to hand, in weather which had kept all other 
would-be sailors at home. With undaunted courage he had made 
his way for some distance down the coast, where, clinging for life 
on some rocks, half dead with cold and starvation, and with no 
chance of being rescued till it was too late, on account of the gale 
which made it reckless for anyone to attempt to leave the shore, 
the boy had discovered the old fisherman. The return journey 
was soon made, and as the beach was deserted, Dan had made his 
way home and quietly sat down before his fire to wait his child’s 
return. The greeting between father and daughter was a touch- 
ing one, and Kate’s surprise at the part Larry (the idiot boy) had 
taken was very great. The lad had not waited even for thanks. 
The moment the boat had touched land he had sprang out, and 
racing up the shingle had disappeared e’er Dan had time to stay 
him. But that evening, as the two who were all in all to each 
other sat together talking of what had happened during the 
dreadful days which had passed, Kate’s quick ears caught the 
sound of a footstep outside, and turning her head discovered a 
pair of bright eyes looking eagerly in at the cottage window. 
Pretending to be going to fasten the door, Dan suddenly laid 
hands on this listener, who believed himself unperceived, and 
dragged him, sore against his will, into the cottage. Larry, for it 
was he, had been in hiding, fearing to be thrashed by the owner 
of the borrowed boat, but by a strange fancy of his stranger mind 
could not resist stealing up to the cottage to have one look at 
the picture of happiness he had helped to make. He struggled 
hard to make his escape, casting fearful glances in Kate’s direc- 
tion, as if he was not quite sure she would not even then bestow 
the punishment he knew he deserved. He was plainly puzzled at 
the treatment he received. Old Dan drew him to the fire, bound 
up his foot, which was bleeding from an ugly cut, made him eat 
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a better supper than he had ever had in his life before, and 
crowned all by giving him the identical coat and hat which had 
aided him in his trick. The boy was unable to say a word— 
gratitude was a thing he could not at all understand. He could 
only sit with a broad grin on his face, keeping, however, one eye 
on Kate if she moved or spoke. By-and-by, under the influence 
of the food and warmth, he had began talking of what he had 
done, and told Dan with high glee that Kate had kissed him more 
times than she had anyone in the village, but himself (Dan). 

“It was only because I thought ye were my father,” said the 
child, sharply. 

This speech seemed somewhat to damp Larry’s spirits, and 
during his stay at the cottage he would interrupt the talk by 
referring to it. 

“She did it cos she thought I was her father,” he mumbled to 
himself more than once. Then presently he asked old Dan, 
“Don’t ye think it was queer she kissed me?” adding, “but it 
was cos I had got yer hat on.” Then after a few minutes, “I’m 
glad yer guv me the hat and coat.” 

When he was going his evident fear to return home to his 
master, Nichol Drivel, touched Kate, and she filled his pockets 
with food, and gave him an old shawl as a comforter, to try and 
make him understand that she was in no way angry with him for 
his past behaviour. Encouraged by her kindness the boy, when 
he said good night, asked, with a broader grin than ever, “ Ye only 
did it cos ye thought it was yer father, didn’t ye?” 

* Don’t ye ask me no questions,” said Kate, with childlike 
importance, “and I'll tell ye no lies.” 

The next moment the door closed behind this strange mixture 
of cunning and simplicity. Kate, however, had only just settled 
herself on her father’s knee, bidding him tell her all over again 
about his adventures on the rocks, when a low knock at the door 
interrupted the relation. On opening it Larry was discovered, and 
he begged to see Kate outside, if only for a moment. 

“What new mischief is the boy up to? Why can’t he 
come in?” said Dan. 

But Larry refused to enter, and so Kate, to humour him, 
stepped outside. Even then he must lead her a little way down 
the path before he entered on his important business. 

“Well, what is it ?” asked Kate, kindly. 

But the boy had suddenly grown shy, and only twisted 
his fingers in and out each other without speaking. After a 
minute or two the girl grew impatient, and made as though she 
would haye returned to the hut. Then Larry laid a hand on her 
dress, and asked in a very confidential whisper, though not a soul 
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was within hearing, “ Did ye only do it cos ye thought it was yer 
father ? ” 

“ Why, is that all ye want me for, Larry? Haven’t I answered 
ye at least five times already ?” 

“ Well then, make it half-a-dozen, and tell me.” 

Rather impatiently the child gave the required reply, expecting 
to be allowed to return afterwards, but no, Larry still held her a 
prisoner, hanging his head and grinning hideously. All at 
once he looked up, and with a more serious face than he had ever 
worn, asked, still in a whisper, 

*Couldn’t ye give me another, like yer did ?” 

“Whatever for, Larry? Because ye’ve got the coat and hat, 
is it?” 

“No, no. T’ain’t for that,” said the boy. ‘ There’s yer father 
sitting in there ”—pointing to old Dan, who was bending over the 
fire in the cottage—* so ye can’t think me him. I want yer to give 
me one, not cos I’m nobody else but myself.” 

Kate hesitated for a moment; she was puzzled at the request, 
not liking to refuse, yet the face which was bent down to hers— 
Larry was taller than she was then—was so repugnant looking 
that she half drew back. 

At that moment old Dan called her, and the sound of his voice 
perhaps reminded her how that but for this helpless creature, who 
was yet a human being like herself, she might have been father- 
less that night. 

Without speaking she raised herself on tip-toe, laid her two hands 
lightiy on the idiot’s shoulders, and quietly kissed him. They 
must have made a strange picture, those two out on the cliff in 
the fair moonlight—the boy with his tall, gaunt figure wearing 
the fisher’s discarded coat, which was much too big for him 
(Dan was a stout, hearty man then), and the battered hat placed 
comically on one side of the head—the girl, clad in her neat 
cotton dress and apron (at that time the neighbours used to look 
into the cottage, and endeavour to make the child neat and tidy), 
her hair hanging in masses of loose waves over her head, and her 
bright face, so unlike her companion’s, full of fun and laughter. 

The little ceremony over, she raced back into the cottage, and 
Larry, now apparently quite satisfied, made his way to his master’s 
home, and seemed quite indifferent to the scolding and thrashing 
he received for his long absence. 

This was long, long ago now, and ever since the strange couple 
had been friends. Thus the sight of the boy’s face, which might 
have scared many in her position, appearing as it did so suddenly, 
was to Kate more welcome than even that of the sailor himself, 
though the latter would have brought her the help she wanted. 
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She called him to her and asked eagerly if Sam was coming. It 
was some time before the idiot quite understood her meaning, then 
he could only shake his head in answer. Kate set her wits to 
work to consider what to do. To think of attempting to carry 
the injured man across the rocks was impossible. She must send 
the boy to the shore for a boat, and if she wished to avoid ques- 
tioning and to keep, as even in her present excitement she knew 
she must, the fact of her father’s being on the rocks during the 
night a secret, she must get her charge ashore before the village 
woke up. With a ready obedience Larry obeyed her directions, 
making the passage over the rocks in an incredible short space of 
time. With a wave of his hand to Kate as she stood watching 
him, he sprang into her father’s boat and pushed off from the 
shore, reaching the Cradle’s outlet far sooner than she had dared 
to hope. There was yet hope for the stranger’s life. 


* * * foal . 


Meanwhile within the cottage on the cliff a hurried consulta- 
tion was taking place. Every fear was alive in the wreckers’ 
mind whether Kate, when she reached the shore, would make 
mention of what had occurred on the rocks, while a triple anxiety 
was felt concerning the rescued man. Should he live, a new and 
fresh danger threatened the guilty trio. Sam Heller, however, 
had already a plan to avert this evil. The only remaining doubt 
was how to make Kate account for her visit to the rocks. The 
hunchback raved and swore like a madman that the very body, in 
which in his excitement he had failed to discover any sign of 
life, should have been the one to attract the girl’s attention. 

In the midst of this discussion Dan had more than once reminded 
the sailor of his promise to return to the rocks for Kate, but was 
too stupified after his doses of medicine to quite understand what 
his companions were talking about. After a little, the party, 
fearing their absence from the beach, where knots of people were 
beginning to gather, would be noticed, set off down the cliff to 
join the rest. As they walked the excited manner of the people 
below attracted their attention, and following the direction of 
many eyes, the wreckers saw a boat coming round the western 
curve of the bay. 

“Tt’s the girl,” said Sam. “ But — her, how has she got the 
boat ?” 

The sun had now burst through the morning clouds and shone 
with dazzling brightness over the dancing waves. The little 
vessel, with its brown sail spread to the wind, was flying straight 
as an arrow from a bow towards them. Nearer and nearer it 
came and the crowd on the shore grew more and more excited 
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as to who had been daring enough to trust themselves on the still 
turbulent waters so early. 


“It’s Dan Drivel’s Nancy I tell you,” said one of a knot of 
fishermen. 

“ And it’s his Kate in her,” added another. “We might ha’ 
guessed it’s only one of her mad tricks. I’m off to see what’s to 
be got from last night’s bit of work.” 

News of the wreck had soon spread, and already many eager 
hands were turning over the treasure on the beach. 

Thus, when Kate, with the hand of an experienced sailor, turned 
the boat to the shore, she was greeted by many a laughing voice, 
asking her if she had been to visit the sinking vessel, if it was 
rough outside the bay, and such good-natured jokes. The girl's 
character for daring was well known, so her appearance did not 
cause as much surprise as might have been expected. But as she 
threw out the oars and prepared to row in, the people on the shore 
made a discovery concerning the Nancy,which made even the joking 
voices cease and the treasure-seekers leave their work. The girl, 
they found, was not alone. But it was not the sight of the idiot 
boy grinning from the stern which caused this sudden panic. No, 
there was some one else in the boat. A slight, tall form, in a 
soldier’s uniform, was lying still and lifeless at the bottom of the 
boat, a white face, with a ghastly scar on the forehead, was 
visible resting on a pillow made of the girl’s crimson shawl. 

The effect of the sight of this face was wonderful. The crowd 
on the beach pressed forward, some in wonder, some in anger. 
Many thought it was a dead body the Nancy was bringing ashore ; 
but others, to whom this idea did not occur, were eager for a 
glimpse of the first stranger who had ever been saved from the 
many wrecks the coast had seen. 

Thus, in deathlike stillness, Kate bent her lithe form, and, with 


a few strokes, the boat’s keel grated on the shingle, and the shore 
was safely reached. 


CHAPTER V. 


CHARLES MORTIMER. 


THREE weeks went by. The winter was fast approaching, but 
the sister seasons struggled hard for the mastery e’er one at length 
gave way. The wind was bitterly cold and piercing, while the sun 
shone bravely and did its best to make things appear cheerful. 
The little village of Cranborne went its daily round in its usually 
sleepy fashion, but in the cottage on the cliff, with which we have 
to do, matters were slightly altered to what they were a little 
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time before. True, outwardly the little home was no less poor, 
but the.little household had received an addition. Kate had been 
obliged to give up her little room to the use of a stranger, it 
being the best the hut afforded for the invalid. And a poor 
enough room it was too for such a guest, draughty and bare, with 
ill-fitting frames to the broken window, which rattled and jangled 
in the wind, cold, white-washed walls, and a floor innocent of any 
scrap of carpet. A small table, propped up for support against an 
old wooden trunk, which contained the girl’s few treasures and 
scanty stock of clothing, a three-legged chair, and a stool—furni- 
ture to match that of the outer room—served to add to the air of 
general poverty. . A fire usually burnt in the grate, but the room 
was always icy cold and dreary. The low bed was occupied by 
the visitor to the hut, a thin, white face, with clear, regular fea- 
tures, a soft, brown moustache shading the upper lip, and boyishly, 
long, curly hair falling over the low forehead, lay on the pillow, 
while outside the coarse coverlet rested one ringed hand, the arm 
bandaged and bound in splints. 

For many days not a sound broke the stillness of that sick-room 
but the quick, faint breathing which came from between the 
parted lips, as the faint, wintry sunbeams stole in at the window 
day after day, but only to find no change. 

So time passed for three weeks after old Dan had gone with 
that little party on their mission of sin. The days seemed very, 
very long after that morning when Kate Drivel rowed in from the 
rocks with her strange burden. 

Her landing had been a peculiar scene. The gathered crowd 
alive with excitement, and the young girl, in her usual imperious 
manner, bidding them make way as the boat glided in amongst 
them. Amid a dead silence, she and the idiot boy lifted the slight 
figure ashore, and laid him apparently lifeless on the beach. Then 
she turned and faced the eager questioners who pressed round. 
The wonder at finding the stranger alive was soon replaced by 
curiosity as to how the girl had discovered him. Three more than 
curious listeners waited for the explanation. It was simple enough. 
Kate replied quietly to all queries that she had set off on a morn- 
ing excursion down the coast to see if she could succeed in finding 
anything worth carrying home as treasure, and in her searching, 
found the young soldier. This story was readily believed, as no 
one had been about when Larry had fetched the boat, and in the 
present state of the cottage household, it was very probable that 
the girl should venture on so daring an errand to try and gain 
some store for the winter. Many were the questions as to where 
she had picked up the stranger, but Kate would not stay to 
answer. 
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“Why do ye all press round so?” she asked angrily. “It’s as 
much as the lad’s alive now, and a mercy the rocks did not knock 
the life out of him, but if ye don’t want him to die before yer very 
eyes, some one go and get a cart, and we'll get him in out of this 
wind.” 

No one stirred. Some had no assistance to offer, and others, 
suddenly aware of the presence of Nichol Drivel and his usual 
companion, the sailor, drew away and made no effort to help. 

The village owned but three vehicles altogether, two belonging 
to two of the fishermen, the other kept for the special use of the 
strangers brought to the shore, in which they were jolted on their 
hurried last journey. Neither of the fishermen made a movement 
to go for their conveyances. Kate appealed to them in vain. 
Each had an excuse, and the precious moments which were life to 
the half-drowned man were passing. There were many in that 
crowd whose voices were heard in pity, but whose hearts were as 
guilty of murder as if they had raised their hands and with 
one blow of a knife silenced the fluttering pulse for ever. Kate 
was mad with excitement at their treachery, although she but 
half understood its motive. 

“Won't anybody help me, or are ye all savages, you brutes?” 
she cried, with blazing eyes. ‘ How would ye like to be done by 
if ye were wrecked ? Would ye like to be left to die on the 
shingle and no one to stretch out a hand to save ye? Would ye 
like to die like a dog after escaping such a death as yon man has ? 
Ye’d deserve it if ye did, and I hope I may live to see it. Do ye 
want to let the poor fellow die while ye stand looking on? It’s 
the first time in my life as ever a man has got to this shore alive 
—aye, and ye know it. Ye’re very ready to carry the dead upto the 
grave, but ye won’t stir to save a poor lad like this. Ye, Dick 
Martin, if ever yer son with the bonny blue eyes is found one of 
these mornings lying on the shore like this boy, maybe ye’ll wish 
ye’d done something more than stand by. Just think of this, ye 
—, if the lad dies his blood’ll be on yer souls, and may yer own 
never rest in peace.” 

Still no movement was made. This appeal had brought no 
response. Suddenly Kate turned to Larry and whispered some- 
thing in his ear. In an instant, evading the hands of his master, 
which would have grasped him, the idiot sped up the shore. 

The crowd drew away from the girl, and awaited what was to 
come next. They were not kept long in suspense. The sound of 
wheels was heard, and Larry reappeared, rattling gaily over the 
shingle in a cart well known and looked upon with aversion by 
the whole village. It was drawn by a knock-kneed, starved- 
looking horse, and was none other than the dead-cart. A murmur 
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of mixed import greeted its appearance, but there was something 
in the girl’s manner which made those whose minds were busy in 
sin draw back. It would not do to let their meaning be seen in 
its true colours. The rest of the people, who were willing to give 
what help lay in their power, quietly moved Kate on one side, 
and with careful hands lifted the slight figure of the young soldier 
into the strange conveyance. Among the most eager to offer 
assistance were Nichol Drivel and the sailor, but in the general 
wish to appear anxious concerning the safety of the stranger, they 
got no hand in the matter. And now a new difficulty arose— 
where to take the half-drowned man? Kate Drivel steadily 
declared that he, should be carried up the cliff to her own home, 
but the hunchback, with many a word of pity for the lad, declared 
that it would be as good as murder to drag one so near death up 
so rough a road. Then one of the old women already spoken 
of, Widow Morgan, who had discovered in the white face some 
resemblance to her own lost son, begged to be allowed to occupy 
the post of nurse. But Kate was firm, and how the matter would 
have ended it is unable to say, but the idiot settled the dispute by 
calling out in his shrill, harsh voice, “ He ought to belong ter her 
as found him.” 

This was agreed to be true; so Nichol was bade get out of the 
way, and the strange procession started, Larry, as usual, grinning 
hideously, holding the reins and Kate herself leading the stumb- 
ling horse, going slowly so as not to jolt too much. Surely never 
before had the village witnessed such excitement, and certainly 
never before did that jolting cart, with its curiously stained sides, 
bear such a burden up the shore. For the first time in the 
memory of many who followed in its train did the wretched horse 
not stop and empty its load in that grave in the cliff. I believe 
there were some there who half expected the panting animal to 
pause as usual by the old stopping place, but no such event 
occurred—the cart passed slowly up the cliff, and only stayed 
when Dan’s cottage was safely reached. Here two of the fishermen 
once more raised their light burden, and followed by Kate, Larry, 
and Widow Morgan, who refused to be denied entrance, the ship- 
wrecked stranger was borne into the poor little home, and the 
door closed in the face of all curious gossips. 

There was very little work done in the village that day. 
Scarcely a boat put out to sea; the treasures on the beach lay 
almost untouched; and the people gathered in little groups to 
discuss the events of the morning. Up in the little cliff cottage 
a feeble soul gasped back to life under the care of kindly, if 
rough, Widow Morgan; while Dan Drivel, oblivious of what was 
passing around him, lay in a drunken sleep on the floor of his home. 
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The fisherman’s waking was a strange one, and what his first 
thoughts were only Heaven knows, but perhaps it is as well that 
he was alone and that no human eyes witnessed this double 
returning to consciousness. His memory could scarce recall 
what had occurred during the past night, but the knowledge of 
the awful sin remained. By-and-by, when the first terror was 
over, the old man began to recover himself a little, and with 
rather an unsteady hand he knocked at the door of Kate’s room 
to see if she was within. It opened under his touch, and from 
where he stood he could see the brown curly head which rested 
on the pillow in the place of the girl’s rough dark one. It was 
past noon. Kate had gone down into the village to see what 
treasure she could get from the shore, and the kind-hearted 
widow, tired out with the unusual excitement of the morning, 
had, in spite of her efforts to prove a good nurse, sat fast asleep 
beside her charge. Thus Dan was, as it were, alone, or at least 
unwatched, and with an expression of bewilderment on his face, 
he drew near the bed. To his puzzled mind it seemed as if the 
work in which he had been a helper only a few hours ago had 
become known, and as if as a punishment his daughter had been 
mysteriously carried away, and this, the lifeless body of one of 
his victims, been put in her place. This strange wild fancy only 
lasted a moment. The scene on the rocks came back clearly to 
the terrified mind, and Dan saw things in a new light. He drew 
near the bed, and with bated breath bent over the sleeping figure, 
trying to make out whether it was life or death that he looked 
upon. It could not be life, it seemed to him, for scarcely a 
breath came through the white lips. To Dan this was worse than 
any punishment, to be brought face to face with one whose death 
lay at his door, and he stood like one spellbound. He could 
not stir; could only stand and gaze on that pale face on the 
pillow. Presently he turned his head with an effort, and catching 
sight of a cup containing some spirit and water which stood on 
the table, he eagerly grasped it and raised it to his lips. His 
tongue was dry in his mouth and he must drink. But e’er he 
had wetted his lips, a slight movement in the bed attracted his 
attention. The brown head had moved restlessiy, and the grey 
eyes were open and staring fixedly at him, while one word broke 
the silence, and that was “ water.” 

“ Dan’s hand lowered the untasted cup, and gently, fearfully, a 
tiny portion of its contents were poured down the stranger’s 
throat. 


When Kate returned home she found a change in affairs which 
she had not quite expected. Widow Morgan had departed to 
look after the little allsorts shop by which she made her scanty 
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living in the village, and Dan, forgetful of all else, was installed 
as nurse in the place the old woman coveted. 

From that, the first day, every moment of the old fisherman’s 
time was spent in the service of the young life gradually getting 
stronger beneath his roof. Not only was he the best of nurses, 
which was surprising, as Kate had scarcely had a day’s illness in 
her childhood, but he was strangely jealous of his charge, and 
would allow none of the curious who made various excuses to 
visit the cottage to enter the room. Among the first to climb the 
cliff path was the hunchback and Sam. At first Dan refused to see 
them, but suddenly changed his mind, and the three had spent a 
quarter-of-an-hour alone in the outer room. What passed between 
them no one knows, but the muttered threats and curses of the 
two wreckers as they made their way home again boded no good 
to their fellow in sin, as they strove to make him. After their 
departure old Dan set about making the sick-room more comfort- 
able by mending the fastenings of the window and shutters, and 
as a strange precaution for keeping out the draught, searching 
among the rubbish till he found two large bolts, which he nailed on 
the two doors which led into the cottage. The old man was guard 
as well as nurse, and well he performed his task. Day after day 
found him beside the bed tending and soothing the stranger when 
the hot hand of fever was laid on him, and for hours he raved 
and screamed in wild delirium, and when weak and helpless as a 
baby, he was left to fight the battle of life. Hard indeed must 
it have gone with his frail body had it not been for this eager 
watcher, on whom no fatigue seemed to tell, and whose very soul 
seemed bound up in his work. Only when the danger was over 
would Dan consent to quit the bedside during the night, and then 
he would take his well-worn nets, and bidding Kate bolt the 
door and open to no one, he would start off to earn something 
for the morrow. And strange as it may seem, from the day 
the feeble spirit began to get stronger, a change came over 
the old man’s luck. Perhaps in his eagerness to gain money to 
provide dainties for the invalid, he grew more venturesome and 
more patient over every difficulty, but scarcely a day passed now 
without his boat bringing to the shore more than enough for his 
little household—enough to sell to those less fortunate than 
himself. And thus, though the winter was severe, and times 
generally bad (the Commander had not brought in enough for 
all), matters were gradually improving at the cottage on the 
cliff. Kate no more had to visit the Cradle for wood, or to 
accept the neighbours’ charity. 

Then, too, an unaccountable fancy had taken possession of the 
old fisherman’s mind. It seemed to him that in guarding this one 
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life he might in some manner atone for his heinous crime. It 
was only one out of so many, but was it not some merciful purpose 
that had placed him under the care of the terror-stricken wrecker ? 
So day and night, toiling and moiling, old Dan worked and strived 
to expiate his fearful sin ; and it seemed as if his almost unknowing 
repentance was not disdained, for as time wore on the stranger 
grew stronger, and the shadow of death passed away from his 
presence. 

As soon as the young man was able to talk at all he begged 
Dan to tell him where he was and all about his illness. At 
first the old man put him off with excuses, but the day came 
when he was obliged to give an account of the going down of the 
Commander and his (the stranger’s) rescue by Kate. It did not 
take long to tell. Those on board the ill-fated vessel were well 
aware of the existence of the rocks, so Dan was able to give the 
most simple reason for the disaster, while half mad at the men- 
tion of the night of his fall, and with the clear grey eyes looking 
full into his face, he could scarce keep the awful truth from his 
lips. Every moment he expected to be asked some question con- 
cerning the light, but none came. The young soldier had been 
below until the vessel had struck, and thus from his manner it 
was very evident that the existence of the beacon was unknown 
to him. If this fact relieved the wreckers of their fear, it did not. 
serve to lessen their hatred for the captain. If any accident 
happened to him during his stay in the village, Sam Heller and 
his master would not have been surprised. But Dan followed 
and guarded his guest like a dog, with a persistency which 
baffled every scheme of treachery. 

The old fisherman, with a delicacy of which one would not 
have given him credit, made no attempt to find out anything 
about his visitor. His clothes and everything upon him had been 
carefully hidden away; the papers from his pockets were un- 
touched. But soon, unasked, the invalid gave an account of him- 
self. 

His name was Charles Mortimer, of the Mortimers of S shire. 
He was an only son, and, from the manner in which he spoke of 
his parents, evidently their all in all. At his own wish three 
years before he had entered the army, and when a twelvemonth 
later the order had come to start for India, he had willingly 
followed with the rest. He had, however, been wounded in a late 
engagement, and was on his way home once more, when the 
storm had overtaken the Commander. 

So much did he tell at first, but soon he began with a frankness 
which won old Dan Drivel’s heart to talk of his home and friends. 
He spoke with the greatest anxiety of how great a grief it would 
y 2 
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be to his parents if the news of his supposed death reached them. 
His right hand being useless, he begged Dan to write for him, to 
apprise them of his safety, but the old fisherman had never held 
a pen in his life. With wonder the young fellow heard how few 
in the village could so much as sign their own names. To him it 
appeared that he had fallen among barbarians—little as the term 
seemed to apply to his kind-hearted host. The only person who 
could at all boast of being able to hold a pen was Sam Heller, 
whom Dan resolutely refused to allow to put a foot inside his 
door. The stranger, or to give him a right name, Charles 
Mortimer, was very impatient at this determination on the old 
fisherman’s part, but was soon pacified by finding that only once 
a fortnight was there any chance of sending a letter at all, and 
that was when Widow Morgan drove herself in one of the neigh- 
bour’s carts to B——, the nearest town, by means of which it was 
possible to communicate with the outer world. The widow was 
then away on one of her visits, so that it was useless to trouble 
about writing for another fourteen days. It was a cruel suspense 
for those who were looking for the return of the Commander, but 
no bribe which Charles Mortimer could offer could induce anyone 
in the village to play the part of postman. Nichol Drivel’s 
interest was at work, and as old Dan did not think it advisable to 
let it be known how much money his visitor had in his possession, 
the sum offered was necessarily a small one. 

Then the young fellow in the dreary little hut in the sleepy 
little village, with a longing in his heart which he did not consider 
unmanly, for home and loving faces would, as soon as he was able 
to, lie and talk for hours of how awfully good his governor had 
always been to him, about the splendid old English home with its 
far spreading park, about the dogs he had been so loath to leave, 
“ Firefly and Mayburn ”; about the “ Corsair,” his horse, which had 
been buried on the lately contested battle-field, and most of all 
about his idolised mother, whose firm, gentle teaching had done 
much to counteract the rather too lenient rule of an indulgent 
father. To such tales Dan leant a ready ear, telling in return 
many yarns of sea life and adventure, which were full of interest 
to the young landsman. 

Concerning the 'way he had been actually picked up, Charles 
Mortimer knew nothing. He imagined himself to have been 
washed ashore, and so saved; but a visit from Widow Morgan, 
after her return from her usual excursion, apprised him of a 
different version of the matter. The widow was the only visitor 
allowed in the sick-room, and mighty proud was the old woman 
of her privilege. Her tongue wagged from the moment she entered 
until Dan literally turned her out. From her the young soldier 
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learnt that he was the only person who had ever escaped alive 
from the cruel jagged rocks. It was astrange feeling with which 
he listened to the words, and for some time after the old woman 
talked to a heedless listener. Toa young fellow whose life had 
been full of adventure, it seemed as if some direct purpose was in 
the deliverance. Saved! His young life was saved, when many, oh, 
so pitifully many, had been lost. It was almost a sense of fear 
came with that of thankfulness, and perhaps the heart which 
offered a prayer for the mercy realised at the same moment the 
greatness of Him who had vouchsafed it. 

“ Ah!” said the widow cheerfully, “ ye’re the first as ever come 
to this shore alive, and there’s been a few even in my time. Why 
sometimes it’s taken nearly the whole morning to bury the bodies, 
but, thank heaven, the wrecks ain’t so often as they used to be. 
There’s been but about two every year since, and it’s my opinion 
as if them on board knew more what they was about, there’d not 
even be as many as that. Ye’d think it must be dreadful to live 
here and know when there’s a ship on the rocks that nota blessed 
soul’ll be saved, for it’d take the best man in Cornwall to swim 
the Devil’s Cradle in calm weather, but when it’s stormy it'll as easily 
knock a man to pieces as Sally Martin ’d break my best tea-things 
if I let her wash them up ofa night. Ah, lad, ye’re more spoken of 
down in the village than my old man was when he broke his neck by 
falling over the cliff, which some of ’em say worn’t accident, but 
done a purpose, ‘cos he owed Nichol Drivel more than he could 
pay,” and the widow looked as aggrieved as if Charles Mortimer 
had done her a mortal injury in thus ruining the fame of her 
husband’s glorious act. “ And, lor bless ye! when ye’ve seen the 
rocks themselves ye’ll think as Kate Drivel must have been 
bewitched to have gone among them. But she always was the 
most venturesome girl I ever set eyes on, and don’t they chaff her 
down in the village about the treasure she picked up. Ye shud 
see her toss her head. She can give it em back if they try to play 
off their tricks on her. But what are ye looking so daft about ? 
Don’t ye know that they mean ye when they speak of her treasure ; 
wasn’t it ye she found on the rocks and brought home? Surely 
Dan’s told ye about it all. What! Didn’t he tell ye who it was as 
saved ye? Whoye have to thank for being here alive, as ye are ? 
Well, to think as ye as ought to know it afore anybody should be 
as innocent as a baby about it all. Well, I am surprised, but 
maybe Dan’s only waiting till ye’re better to tell ye. Why that’s 
just what’s making the talk down in the village. Ye’re the only 
man as ever’s come ashore, and if it hadn’t have been for Kate 
Drivel ye’d have gone to the bottom with the rest of ’em. But 
she was out wood-finding, and she and that Larry boy put ye in a 
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boat and brought ye home, more dead than alive. Ah! ye 
should have seen the folks on the shore. Their eyes nearly 
dropped out of their heads when they caught sight of ye. And, 
aye, but ye did remind me of my own boy lying there so like 
dead ; we all thought the girl had only got a body in the boat. 
But ye should have heard her up and tell us her mind because 
none of us offered to help her bring ye up the shingle. She didn’t 
care a bit for the men, who would have stopped her carrying a 
body home. She just took her own way, and it’s her ye’ve got to 
thank that yer mother’s no a childless woman, as I’ve been since 
my own boy went out and never came back again, it’s nigh two 
years ago now.” 

Now Dan had spoken of Kate,and more than once when the father 
and daughter had imagined him asleep, the invalid, too weak to move 
or as much as turn his head, had lain and listened to the sounds 
of quieted bustle which came through the open door. But to the 
feeble brain it appeared that the old man spoke of his wife, and so 
the presence of a young girl in the house was not known to the 
stranger. Now for the first time Charles Mortimer learnt of the 
great debt he owed to this unknown fishergirl. 

When Dan came in as usual with a liberal supply of fish, of 
which the best was set apart for the invalid, the young soldier 
took him to task for his omitting to tell him of his daughter’s part 
in his rescue. Yet, though he strove to speak severely in his heart, 
this:quiet passing over of what must have naturally been conduct 
of which he was proud heightened the young man’s respect for 
his host, of whom he had already no low opinion. Dan made 
light of the matter, saying rather shortly, 

“ The girl only did her duty. You wouldn’t have had her leave 
you on the rocks, would you ?” 

So the stranger was forced to feel his silent gratitude, until an 
opportunity should offer for his giving a substantial proof of his 
thankfulness. 

And Kate? What of her all this time? She has been going 
her usual way, much in the same manner as before the wreck of 
the Commander. She, who it would have been supposed would 
have taken the liveliest interest in the well-being of the invalid, 
appeared to do the very reverse. Even when the fever was at its 
worst, and old Dan, who could bear no longer to listen to the 
pitiful ravings of delirium, had staggered away from the bedside, 
to crouch down before the fire in the outer room, he had found 
Kate busy trying to make a pillow with a calico case and some 
coarse wadding she had begged of Widow Morgan. 

“Leave be, leave be, lass. It’s but a waste of work. He,” 
with a jerk of his head in the invalid’s direction, “ he’ll no want it.” 
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The girl, however, still continued to pull and tear the wadding 
till it looked like snowflakes under her hand. 

“Don’t you hear me, Kate, Don’t sit there doing that. It’s 
ill use troubling for the dead.” 

The rough brown hands did not yet cease, working, but Kate 
looked up, and said, quietly, 

“ There'll no be death in this house to-night, father.” 

And she spoke truly. The morning light found the feeble 
flame yet flickering. The fever-tossed frame lay still at last, but 
the greatest boon of all at such a time, sleep, was denied the 
aching brain. 

Before the sun was well above the horizon, Kate Drivel left 
her work, and set off on one of her wild rambles. Contrary, 
however, to her usual custom, she returned home before noon, 
bringing with her a few sprays of a dark-looking herb. These she 
carefully placed amid the wadding she had pulled the night 
before, and though the, to her, difficult task of sewing up the 
case had to be gone through, the pillow was finished before Dan 
crept into the room to take a mouthful of food as dinner. 

“ He gets weaker and weaker every moment. Oh, if he could 
only sleep a little,” said the old man, huskily, as he brushed his 
hand over his eyes. 

A few seconds afterwards, Dan’s gentle touch lifted the invalid’s 
throbbing head from its burning pillow, and laid it to rest ona 
cushion as cool and as soft as smoothest satin. Ere long a faint, 
sweet odour seemed to float into the room, and presently the 
staring grey eyes closed, and slowly and quietly as a child the 
weary soul fell asleep. 

When Kate heard this she made no comment, and scarcely 
heeded her father’s joy at this important step towards the invalid’s 
recovery. 

So it was even at the worst times. The girl was always sure of 
the victory on life’s side. And when matters grew better and 
everyone was eager to know who and what the stranger was, she 
alone did not trouble herself, and if, when down in the village, a 
few of the curious would gather round her, eager for the tale she 
might tell, she always drove them off with her independent air, 
and went her way, leaving all questions unanswered. As of old, 
she often accompanied her father on his night’s fishing, or spent 
her day in climbing over the cliffs and searching the shore for 
what might be of use in the cottage, and often bringing home 
curious things which she had found. 
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CHarTer VI. 
THE MAIDEN’S FAITH. 


But now came a change in affairs. The invalid refused for once 
to keep under Widow Morgan’s rule. He declared himself quite 
strong enough to be promoted to the dignity of a chair, and was 
allowed to have his way. In a few days he just managed to 
crawl once up and down the room, and old Dan eagerly consented 
to a change of room before the next week was out. And so one 
morning Kate Drivel rose earlier than was her wont, to strive to 
do honour to the day by making the poor little home look its 
brightest in welcome to the stranger. With willing, if unskilled, 
hands, she set about her task, sweeping and scrubbing everything 
which could be swept and scrubbed, and polishing up the grate 
until it shone again. 

As has been said, Dan’s luck had taken a turn for the better, 
and thus he had been able to buy back or replace many of the 
articles which in less prosperous times he had been obliged to 
sell. Never before had the little room undergone such acleaning 
and turning out, and not for a very, very long time had it looked 
so home-like and cosy. The floor, though by no means as white 
as snow, was at least free from dirty footmarks and grease, the 
windows could once more be seen through; while the broken 
places in the wall Kate had ingeniously hidden by hanging over 
‘one her father’s unused nets, over another his coat, and her own 
jacket and hat over a third. It was a poor attempt to hide the 
poverty, but if the place looked comfortable on this one day what 
did it matter about the next. The regained furniture, poor as it 
was, did a great deal towards making things improve, and Kate 
had fished from her father’s chest some curious relics of past 
wrecks which he had kept hidden away, perhaps, till the worst 
came to the worst. Thus the small table was covered with a 
strangely-worked shawl, considerably damaged by the salt water, 
but yet bright with yellow and crimson. A large, roomy arm- 
chair, which long ago had cost Dan many a pang to part with, 
had been reclaimed, and was now drawn up to the fire-place, in 
front of which was spread a torn but clean piece of rough matting. 
On the shelf was ranged the little crockery which the cottage 
boasted, together with a few curiosities the beach had supplied. 
The saucepans were hidden away in the cupboard. Over the 
window Kate hung her own scarlet shawl as a curtain to keep out 
the draught, while the disorderly heap of fishing tackle and rusty 
iron which had formerly filled one corner of the room had been 
banished to the outer regions. 

That morning, Charles Mortimer was awakened by what had 
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been since his advent, an unusual sound in the hut. It was the 
sound of singing, a girl’s fresh, clear voice ringing out in the 
words of a quaint song. It was called “The Maiden’s Faith,” and 
though its poetry was not true, its wild fancy came with strange 
meaning from the lips of the fishergirl. It had been one of the 
quaint, little ballads which Dan Drivel’s dead wife had clung to as 
a remnant of her life, in the quiet Devonshire village, and the 
fisherman, as one of the earliest lessons he had taught his mother- 
less child, had made her learn the words which he had often 
listened to when another dearer, if less powerful, voice had sung 
them. The words were these: 


In years ago, one Summer's morn, 
A ship put from the shore, 
And on the prow in letters gold 
The legend “ Faith” it bore. 
And a maiden stood upon the sand, 
And pondered in her mind 
The words of her lover's last farewell, 
And whispered them to the wind. 
While the waves took up the soft refrain 
And wafted it up the strand again. 
Oh! maiden guard thy faith 
While I am out on the sea, 
For my love and life, dear heart, 
Rest on thy faith in me. 


Then the maiden tossed her head 
And gaily waved her hand, 
While the echo of her answering words 
Went floating up the strand. 
Then fear thou not the coming storm, 
Thy bark shall founder never ; 
For come what will, whate’er betide, 
My faith abides for ever. 
While the waves took up the glad refrain 
And wafted it up the strand again. 
Yes, yes! I will guard my faith 
While thou art out on the sea ; 
Trust me thy love and thy life 
Are safe in thy faith in thee. 


Then the bark sailed o’er the sea 
And the summer days grew old, 
Yet, the lover came not back, 
And the maiden’s love grew cold. 
Then a whispering reached her ear, 
She heard the false tale through 
While her heart grew wild with fear, 
For she thought her love untrue. 
And the waves took up the same refrain 
And murmured its warning once again. 
Oh, maiden! where is thy faith ? 
Hold, hold it fast to thee 
For the love and the life of thy love, 
Who is far away on the sea. 
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Then while her love passed away 
A storm-cloud rose in the West, 
And a tempest broke o’er the sea 
As wild as the one in her breast. 
And when the morning came 
She stood on the strand once more, 
And the surf bore up a shattered bark 
And her love lay dead on the shore. 
While the waves took up the sad refrain 
And moaned it mockingly once again. 
Maiden, maiden! come with thy faith! 
Thy love is home from the sea ; 
Come, come! for the day grows old 
While thy love is waiting for thee. 


The words were’ strangely weird and wild, the voice untrained, 
but strong and ringing, yet there was something in it all to com- 
mand attention. The singer sang with almost savage expression, 
giving to the lines a meaning which, though perhaps not ori- 
ginally intended as the right one, added to the untamed beauty 
of the song. 

Long after the last note had died away, Charles lay sleepless on 
his pillow. But his thoughts were of the song not the singer. 
In his imagination he saw the whole scene conjured up by the 
simple words, and when he at length slept again it was only to 
hear the voice still singing: 


Maiden, maiden! come with thy faith! 
Thy love is home from the sea ; 

Come, come! for the day grows old 
While thy love is waiting for thee. 


He turned and tossed unconsciously on his pillow, restless and 
weary, so that when old Dan rose from his low bed beside the 
grate he found his guest not equal to the task he had set himself. 
He must resign himself to his prison a day longer. 

Thus Kate’s hopes were doomed to be sadly disappointed. As 
soon as her work was finished, the girl started off on one of her 
usual rambles. She was a restless creature and even her daily 
excursion was not to be given up for this stranger. She had done 
her best, that for once her father should not be ashamed of his 
home, and fastening her basket over her shoulders she set off. 
But somehow that day, no herbs were to be found, and the pierc- 
ing wind made her shiver. The sky was dark and grey and the sea 
had caught the reflection. Soon after noon Kate, discouraged 
and cold, turned on her homeward way. The days were very 
short then. Winter seemed very near. Thus, ere the girl 
turned up the steep cliff path, the short gloaming had com- 
menced. As she trudged on her return journey a change had 
gradually come over her spirits. She no longer walked with 
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lagging footsteps. Every now and then she paused to try and 
gain sight of the cottage above. But only its dim outline was 
visible, and with increased speed she hurried on. At length, the 
top of the path was reached, and in a few moments Kate’s hand 
was on the door of her home. Yet, before she entered, she 
hesitated a moment—why, she scarcely knew—then suddenly 
entered the hut. But all her plans had been disappointed sadly. 
Inside the room all was dark, the fire which had burnt so brightly 
in the grate in the morning had been allowed to die out, the 
armchair placed ready for the invalid was empty, everything was 
just as she had left it. The expected visitor had not even entered 
the room. Kate, though she was too proud to own it to herself, 
was very disappointed. It was annoying to have slaved to get 
everything in order and all to no purpose. Yet, with her usual 
honesty to herself, Kate was tormented by the fear that it 
was not disappointment about her work which made her 
spirits suddenly sink again. There was another reason, but 
to this one she did not even give a name. She did not stay 
to question her feelings but fetched some wood, of which there 
had been no lack lately, and in a few minutes a bright fire once 
more burnt in the grate. She wondered whether her father was 
in, but was so used to his sitting for hours shut in with his charge, 
that she did not trouble about his non-appearance. Taking her 
basket, she knelt down on the mat, and by the light of the glow- 
ing logs began to sort the few plants and seaweeds she had 
stayed to gather. 

Eagerly she bent over her work. It was the same old surge 
dress she wore as when we first saw her, but it was even more 
torn and stained than before. The sleeves were rolled up above 
her elbows and a coarse white handkerchief was twisted round her 
brown throat. 

As she worked her lips took up the song she had sang in the 
morning, and she heard no movement behind her; yet she did 
not start, or cry out, when suddenly she felt rather than became 
aware that she was not alone. Her song only died away suddenly 
at the words— 

Then fear thou not the coming storm, 
Thy bark shall founder never; 

For come what will, whate’er betide, 
My faith abides for ever. 


And as if almost involuntarily a voice from the darkness finished 
the verse. It was a strange voice, singularly low and clear—one 
which could be stern and unbroken when the word of command 
was to be given, but one which could soften as a woman’s when 
sorrow soothed it to pity. 
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Kate did not rise from her knees. She turned her head, and 
the warm red glow of the firelight fell full upon her face. It 
showed the wealth of dusky hair falling over her shoulders, showed 
her clear expressive features, and lit up with a sudden glow 
her beautiful brown eyes. Such was the face which greeted 
Captain Mortimer as he stood hesitatingly in the doorway. 

An instant’s silence, then the voice said, “ Kate Drivel.” 

“ Yes, I am Kate Drivel.” 

And so the two met at last. They were a strange couple to be 
thus mysteriously brought together. The young soldier, who 
appeared so grave and reserved beyond his years, and the simple 
fisher-girl whose frank light-heartedness hid her true depth of 
character. 

“T heard you singing, and it looked so bright in here that I 
could not stay in the dark any longer. I want to see and speak 
to you.” 

“Come in, ye’re welcome,” said the girl, springing to her 
feet and letting her plants fall to the ground. “The armchair’s 
been ready for ye all day, but I was just thinking ye wouldn't 
come till to-morrow. As it is ye’re not wise to walk so far alone. 
Take my hand or ye'll stumble.” 

Her rough cool fingers were closed over Captain Mortimer’s 
burning ones, and leaning lightly on his support he crossed the 
room and sank down into the chair prepared for him. There was 
a silence. Kate had returned to her work, kneeling on the rug, 
every now and then casting a glance of pity at the white thin face 
above her. 

Presently the captain spoke in that soft low voice of his which 
would have touched many a harder heart than that of the fisher- 
girl. He was for the moment uncertain how to address his 
companion. 

With a quiet courtesy which had won favour with many whose 
birth placed them far above the fishergirl, he would have treated 
her as his equal, but she stayed him. 

“Call me Kate, if it pleases ye. My father always does.” 

“Kate,” repeated the captain. “Kate! It is my mother’s 
name. Poor, darling mother! I wonder is she thinking of me 
now? God grant that her love for me is not so great that this 
blow has broken her heart.” He was half talking to himself, but 
Kate, letting her work rest in her lap, had fixed her brown eyes 
on him with wonder. 

“Why do you hope she does not love you?” she asked slowly. 

“ Because she thinks that I am dead. You have no mother, 
have you ?” 

“No. She died when I was quite a child.” 
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“Poor girl. Then you do not know what it is truly to be 
loved. And yet, how can you miss what you never had? And 
even then all mothers are not like mine.” 

“ And she thinks you dead. Poor lady, I pity her!” 

“ And yet e’er long I shall be back with her again.” 

*‘ But she does not know that.” 

“ And how she will grieve. Oh, why was not word sent to her ?” 

“Oh, I am sorry for your mother. Maybe to-night she is 
dreaming of you—thinking you are drowned—and she will hate 
the sea now for ever. It is cruel no word was sent to her in 
her trouble.” 

“You are kind and good to care so much,” said Captain Mor- 
timer, gently; “ but remember, Kate, if it had not been for you 
her sorrow would not have been without a cause. I should never 
have lived to see her again.” 

“Hush! hush! don’t talk so. We'll no speak of that night.” 

*“ But I must, and will speak of it, Kate. Three weeks have I 
been in this house and never as much as a word of thanks has 
crossed my lips. You must at least let me show you how grateful 
Iam. Thanks are but poor things; but when, please God, I’m 
well again, I'll see that you do not lose by what you have done 
for me—a stranger washed up on to the shore. It is not many 
who have hearts like yours. As we saw the lights of the village 
from the ship the night we went on the rocks, I heard whispered 
strange things about the place, but since I have been in this 
cottage and seen your father sit by my bed day after day, night 
after night, I have forgotten everything but his kindness.” 

Kate’s face was uplifted to the young soldier’s gaze with an 
expression of pleasure and love which made it doubly beautiful. 
Charles Mortimer was fascinated. He leant forward and spoke 
more eagerly. 

“But it is not only him I have to thank that my life was 
spared, that my mother’s sorrow will be turned into joy. There 
was someone else who really saved me from the death which had 
taken all the others. Dan himself never opened his lips to tell 
me who it was; perhaps he thought my debt was too great 
already to be repaid. It was not till three days ago that I heard 
the truth. I thought I had been washed up on the shore, but I 
find that the sea has never yet been known to be so merciful. 
When I lay helpless on the rocks, it was a woman’s hands which 
were outstretched to me, and a woman who dared to battle 
for a life which was to her nothing. I was saved—a worthless, 
wasted life was saved when so many good and noble have been 
lost. It seems to me that this mercy is not for me; it is for my 
mother.” 
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Charles Mortimer paused. His thoughts were too sacred to be 
uttered aloud. Presently he went on. 

“ Yes, it is for my mother. And you, Kate, are the woman to 
whom I, a man, owe his life. Itis a strange feeling. I cannot 
thank you, but she will.” 

Kate had scarcely understood all this sudden burst of gratitude, 
but she knelt, awe-struck, before the fire, her eyes looking up 
frankly into the white earnest face of the speaker, when, as his voice 
broke and suddenly ceased, she turned her head away and looked 
wonderingly into the glowing coals. 

By-and-by the captain recovered himself, and with an easy 
willingness, which, made him suddenly change from a deep- 
feeling sensitive man to a light-hearted boy, he began talking of 
other things. Kate’s fingers were busy, but her tongue was not 
silent, and the conversation did not flag. Indeed, the time passed 
so quickly that when Dan Drivel returned home, both were sur- 
prised to find how late it was. 

* Glad to see ye here, lad,” said the old fisherman, grasping the 
captain’s hand in his own, “but it’s disobeying orders, ye know.” 

“Never mind, Dan. I had given my word, and I could not 
break it, when your daughter had got everything ready for my 
reception.” And the captain looked up with a smile which lit up 
his face wonderfully. “ And I am actually hungry.” 

Then Kate laid the table, and drawing it up to the fire the trio 
sat down to tea. The meal over Kate piled away the dirty plates 
and cups, filled her father’s pipe, drew her stool to his feet and 
busied herself with mending his nets. Thus the evening passed 
with tales of sea life and Indian adventures and anecdotes, which 
made the hearers wonder and admire. 

Before he retired to rest that night, Charles Mortimer had made 
many discoveries concerning the little household of which he now 
formed part. 

Until then he had not guessed how poor the good fisherman 
was. True, the food he had eaten since he began to recover was 
by no means the best, but not till he saw, as he did during the 
first meal he took with them, Kate and her father quietly forcing 
on to his plate such dainties as were procurable in the village, 
while only dry bread was left for themselves—not till then did he 
guess the daily self-denial which had been going on for his sake. 
All Kate’s endeavours to hide their poverty had not escaped the 
kindly grey eyes, and the young soldier, whose gay laugh and 
quick sallies had made the evening pass so quickly, had all the 
time been wondering in his own mind how it was possible that 
these self-forgetting people lived at all, while a something more 
than pity filled his heart for the struggling fisherman. 
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Another discovery the captain had made, and this occupied his 
thoughts more than the other. This was the wonderfully-striking 
face of the fishergirl. Insensibly he began comparing it with 
many doubtless fairer but less attractive ones that he knew, and 
contrasting the frank, easy way in which she spoke to him with 
the affectation and airs of some of his home friends. Yet, during 
his talk with Dan in the evening, the young soldier had spoken 
of many.scenes of home and his life in India, recalling the loug- 
ing, which naturally came with renewed health, to be once more 
up and doing. A life of inactivity had never suited a Mortimer, 
they had been soldiers, sailors, explorers, seekers after adven- 
ture for many generations, restless, fearless, but true fellows who 
loved home but rarely stayed there long. The young captain 
was no exception to the rule, and he was already longing to be up 
and away into different scenes. But he was forced to have 
patience. His arm, which had been set as skilfully as old Dan’s 
scanty knowledge of surgery would allow, was a long time heal- 
ing, and owing to the winter season the weather had its effect in 
keeping the invalid far from strong. 


CHapTer VII. 
THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


YET in spite of his longing to be once more “on the march,” 
Charles Mortimer could not but acknowledge that the time 
passed by no means unpleasantly in the little cottage. The life 
was a novelty, the people were characters, the like of which he 
had never before encountered, and to a nature like that of the 
young soldier, the quiet way in which Dan extended his hospi- 
tality when he could so little afford it, and the amusement which 
Kate’s lively ways and perfect simplicity, so strangely mixed with 
a more than usually quick sense of her own defects, had a charm 
which left no room for a feeling of dulness. In an incredible 
short space of time the captain settled quietly down in his place 
in the household, with old Dan to work and slave for his comfort, 
thus trying to forget thoughts which, but for this employment, 
would have driven him nearly to madness, and with Kate to wait 
on him as an invalid, to look up to him as a guest to be honoured 
when he spoke of the world to which he belonged, the world so 
different from that into which he had been thrust by chance, to 
amuse him with her clumsy ways and wild notions, and to obey 
his slightest wish if it lay in her power. 

Thus when the old fisherman was tossing far out on the sea, 
Kate, without a trace of hesitation, would lend her strong arm to 
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support the captain’s rather feeble steps for a short stroll when 
the sun was warmest at mid-day, often to leave him in a little 
sheltered nook in the cliff, from whence he could look far out 
over the bay and watch the waves dashing themselves into a fury 
of white foam against the Devil’s Cradle. More than once he had 
to return alone. Kate was so busy with her household duties 
that she entirely forgot how time was passing, and when some- 
thing suddenly recalled her forgotten duty to her mind, she 
would set off helter-skelter down the cliff path, only to meet the 
captain half-way home. Her laughing contrition was too earnest 
to be affected. With equal willingness her ready tact prevented 
him many times from perceiving his own helplessness, a fact 
which at moments rendered him cross and irritable, and if he 
mentioned his regret at being a burden to his friends, she would 
fire up with displeasure, asking him if the poor home was not 
good enough for him. 

Then again her ready credulence of his tales of travel and 
adventure, and her wonder at his descriptions of the great city, 
where he had been born, often tempted him to speak of things, 
which, before anyone else, he would have kept to himself. He 
liked to see how, though all he told was new and strange to her, 
the girl’s lively imagination soon drew the picture he strove to 
put before her, and when he spoke of the war from which he had 
only lately come, recounting deeds of valour and terror, he 
would watch how her face grew bright with eagerness, while 
her wonder ever increased. And, too, this strange girl was like 
her father, willing to give up everything to provide for the 
stranger’s comfort. How she had imbibed such ideas of hos- 
pitality, living the life she did, was a mystery. She spared no 
effort to please her guest. Her clumsy ways in the house, which 
had before often been unnoticed as anything unusual, were now a 
source of amusement to the young soldier, and his laughter at her 
mistakes and reckless perseverance was met with indifference, 
which at first was not all affected. Kate had gradually given up 
her long rambles, content to stay at home and sit before the fire 
with unemployed hands, listening to the captain as he talked, or 
helping her father with his nets and fishing tackle. And in the 
evening idle still, yet with not a trace of indolence about her, she 
would sit at her father’s feet and turn her beautiful eyes as 
frankly from one to the other as they talked, her clear ringing 
laughter often breaking the oft repeated discussions which some- 
how was never monotonous. 

Such was the life which Captain Mortimer passed in the 
cottage on the cliff, and the quiet homage which was insensibly 
rendered him by those two simple people was more intoxicating 
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than the richest wines, or the flattery of such women who, before 
this, had not thought it beneath them to strive to win a smile 
from the, at times, cold, haughty face, or a flash of admiration or 
sympathy from the keen grey eyes. It was some time before 
Charles Mortimer guessed the influence which was at work. He 
felt the strength coming slowly back to his limbs, but had no 
thought of what was to be the end of this delayed convalescence. 
One incident during this time disturbed the tranquillity of the 
home. One evening, as Kate was returning home from the 
village, she was accosted by a man whom it had always been her 
care to avoid—none other than Sam Heller. Now, however, 
there was no chance of escaping his notice, for it was going up 
the cliff path that she had encountered him, and there was but 
one track to follow. With a short “ Good night” the girl would 
have passed on, but such she was not permitted to do. 

“ Allo, Kate, ye’ve grown mighty proud lately. Can’t ye stop 
and speak to a fellow?” asked the sailor, in a voice which told 
the girl that he had been drinking. 

“Haven't I said good evening.to ye?” asked Kate, trying to 
continue her way. 

But Sam ‘still barred the way, and, with drunken insolence, 
began to leer up at Kate and pay her such rough compliments as 
had many a time before provoked her anger. 

** Look ye here, Kate Drivel, I won’t have none of yer playing 
fast and loose with me. Ye used to be my sweetheart once, and 
now you won’t so much as speak to me. Why, everybody in the 
village is talking about it, and I don’t mean to stand it no 
longer.” 

Kate saw that to attempt to make good her escape by taking 
to her heels would be of no use. More than once she had tried 
to evade him by swiftness of foot, but always in vain, so she now 
had resort to different means. 

“What do ye intend to do?” she asked, thinking it best to 
humour him. 

“Do!” asked the man, with a grin, “why, I’m going to let 
them in the village see that I ain’t one to be treated as ye think 
Iam. Look here,” coming a few steps nearer, “ do ye remember 
the day I first saw ye, when ye tore the kerchief to ribbons that I 
gave ye ’cos yer eyes are so bonny brown. Well, since that day 
I’ve watched and watched ye, and do ye know why ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Because I mean to marry ye, Kate Drivel. I swore it nigh 
two years ago, and I mean to keep my word.” 

Thus he talked for some time, and Kate, thinking that in time 
he would tire and leave her, listened quietly, but with undisguised 
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contempt. Her manner, however, had the reverse effect to what 
she had hoped. It excited her tormentor till he was wild with 
rage. He swore at the girl, and vaguely hinted at a secret which 
concerned her father, but even in his drunken rage fear prevented 
the cowardly ruffian from disclosing what might involve himself. 
At the time Kate gave no thought as to what might be the 
meaning of his words, looking upon it as a mere empty threat, 
but she thought of it afterwards in the time which came. 

For some time she listened patiently to the ravings ef this 
would-be admirer, but at length she could stand it no longer. 

“ Now, Sam, if ye're done with yer nonsense, maybe ye'll stand 
aside and let me pass.” 

“ Not yet, my girl; ye ain’t going yet. Yer fine gentleman 
lover must wait till I’ve done with ye.” 

** Who do ye speak of ?” asked Kate. 

“ Who do I speak of, ye young hypocrite. Don’t ye think I’m 
so blind as not to see the game ye’re up to. Why everyone in 
the village can see it. I suppose I’m not good enough after yer 
fine gentleman lover, eh ?” 

“ Ye’re drunk, Sam Heller, or ye’d not dare to speak the like 
to me,” said Kate with a laugh. 

“Am I drunk, you young——. [I'll show ye whether I am or 
no. What are ye grinning for ? Can ye deny that ye’re in love 
with the captain. Come, can ye deny it?” 

“Don’t be a fool,” said Kate, with a disdainful toss of her 
head. “And Ill thank ye not to speak of the captain as ye do. 
There isn’t a handsomer, kinderhearted gentleman in the whole 
world. To think of him falling in love with me. Ye must be 
daft to think of it. Why, a fine soldier like he is is only fit for 
a queen, it’s my idea. So if ye can’t speak well of him hold yer 
tongue. My fine lover gentleman indeed! The girl will be 
lucky who gets the captain for a husband. Me marry him? Why 
even if he were as poor as we are he’d be a thousand times too 
good for the likes of me.” 

While she was speaking, the man had drawn nearer, and he 
now laid a hand on her arm and his face almost touched hers. 

‘Leave me be, Sam,” she cried fiercely; “ if ye dare lay a 
finger on me ye’ll repent it.” 

* That’s right, scream for the captain ; he’ll be sure to come.” 

Kate dashed away his hand and would have made good her 
escape, but her foot slipped, and taking advantage of this, Sam 
caught her roughly round the waist. 

But at this moment a sudden blow made him ree] and leave go 
his hold, and turning, he found himself face to face with Kate’s 
“fine lover gentleman.” Charles Mortimer, from the cliff above, 
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had been a witness of the whole affair, and he now stood before the 
drunken sailor, his figure drawn to its full height and his hand- 
some face ablaze with passion. 

For a few seconds the two men stood confronting each other, 
then Sam turned and slunk away while Kate and the captain 
made their way quietly homewards, the former frankly expressing 
her dislike for her late tormentor and detailing the many ways in 
which he had so many times before endeavoured to force his 
attentions upon her. That the captain should have overheard what 
had passed between her and Sam did not seem to make her 
manner any the less easy with him. Strangely enough, she 
tendered no thanks for the captain’s assistance, and even in her 
usual free way blamed him for risking injury to his barely healed 
arm by interference at all. 

From that day Sam ceased to annoy the girl, but although 
Kate rejoiced, Dan knew the man’s nature too well to trust him. 
He guessed that the sailor would not scruple to pay his debts 
when an opportunity offered. And he was right. 

Meanwhile the days passed, and Charles was still one of the 
little household at the cottage, and, to all appearance, growing 
hourly more content with his lot. Only one thing troubled 
him ; that was his mother was all this time mourning his loss, 
for Widow Morgan, having been laid up with a bad turn of rheu- 
matics, her usual journey was necessarily put off. Seeing how 
greatly this worried him, Dan would not rest till someone was 
found to take the part of postman. After some time, Jem Ferguss 
offered, but whether he was eager for the small sum which was to 
be given for the service, and whether the conversation he had one 
day with Kate, after which he appeared very crestfallen, had 
anything to with it, remains a mystery. On receiving Jem’s 
consent to undertake the mission, Captain Mortimer lost no time 
in setting about writing the long delayed letter. 

It was one misty afternoon, about five weeks after his arrival at 
the cottage, that he began his task. This proved more difficult 
than he had imagined; his right hand was still useless, his left 
almost as bad, for the pencil slipped from his fingers every 
moment; till at length, annoyed by his helplessness, he flung the 
paper aside and leant his arms on the table, moody and put out. At 
this moment Kate appeared, bounding up the cliff path with an 
easy step. 

This girl had began to be a sore puzzle to the captain. He 
could not make her out ; she was so changeable, and so strangely 
proud at times. Her manner to him was as to an equal, but if 
he attempted to return it, a sudden ominous look in the brown 
eyes bade him desist. Kate could be queenly imperious at one 
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moment, and slavishly meek the next. At first Charles had ad- 
mired her, simply for her beauty, but ere long unconsciously he 
began studying her with wonder to find so rare a character in such 
surroundings. He had seen enough of the world, young as he 
was, to recognize in these rough materials the making of a 
glorious woman, if only time and circumstances should place her 
where her strong nature could be gently but firmly moulded. 
Thus ere long, he who had at first pitied the girl, as wild and 
untrained, now began to envy a will which could abide the chains, 
which held her fast to such duties as that of the poorhome. All 
unknowingly this opinion was formed, and the dangerous interest 
aroused. Day by day saw it growing stronger, till suddenly its 
existence was thrust upon him, and then he had lost the power to 
destroy it. But, as he sat looking at Kate she sprang up the last 
steep step, the captain had no thought for the future. He did not 
stop to ask himself why his anger was forgotten, what it was which 
made everything seem to change, when the girl, flinging open the 
door in ber wild impetuous fashion, entered the room with a 
rush of fresh cold air. 

She was greeted with hands uplifted in mock horror, and a 
question as to how many miles she was trying to travel an hour. 

“T’ve never wasted my time in counting. I hurried because I 
want to get supper ready before father comes home, and because 
I caught sight of Sam Heller as I passed the inn.” 

* More haste, less speed, I see,” said Charles Mortimer, with a 
glance at the torn dress and tumbled hair. 

“ Yes, [ slipped over a stone, and there’s another slit to mend. 
Oh dear, dear, that will take all the evening again.” 

* Never mind. If you do it as neatly as you did the last one, it 
will be all right. By-the-by Kate, is that the only dress you 
have ?” 

This was a question the captain had often thought of asking, 
for, to his fastidious notions, the girl’s untidy ways were a matter 
of wonder, but he had not been quite sure how his interference 
might be received. Kate, however, looked at him frankly, and 
said with a laugh—-- 

“Of course it is. I was going to say I never remember having 
another ; but I do, for I had a red one four years ago.” 

* And you have not had a new one since ? ” 

“No. What would be the use? Father’s too poor to buy me 
one;” and she added with a laugh, “ even if I had anew one every 
year, they'd all be as bad as this one in a week.” 

The captain smiled, thinking of the silks and satins which 
formed the various costumes of many of his fair friends. 

“ Fancy me in a lady’s dress, with my hair rigged up with curls 
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and flowers, like I saw them at the fair in B——, when father 
took me five years ago.” 

Kate’s idea of a lady was rather a peculiar one, but her imita- 
tion of their manner, as letting her torn skirt trai! along the floor, 
and with mincing steps she crossed the room, was very comical 
and far nearer the original then she imagined, and the captain 
burst into a fit of laughter, whereupon the lively girl, with a shy 
movement of her shoulder, sailed majestically out of the room, 
only to reappear the next minute, flourishing a saucepan in one 
hand and a knife in the other. 

** What character are you taking now ?” asked Charles Mortimer, 
with all trace of annoyance and fatigue gone from his manner. 

** Kate Drivel, cook, please yer honour,” with a saucy curtsey. 

So saying, the girl set about her work of cooking the fish she 
had brought in with her, while the captain laid back in his chair 
and watched her as she bustled about, now bending over the fire, 
now setting the table with a quick energy which pleased him. 
Meanwhile, a flow of teasing and jokes passed between the two, 
the young fellow offering suggestions with boyish freedom, the 
girl flinging back his remarks with scorn, declaring if he bothered 
her much wore that he should cook the supper himself. 

In the midst of a wild argument, in which Captain Mortimer 
found his quiet reasoning and facts well matched by Kate’s ready 
wit and quick comprehension, the grinning face of the idiot 
Larry appeared at the door. Larry’s visit to the cottage had 
been very few since the captain’s arrival. He seemed to have 
inspired a fear for the young soldier, from the reason of his being 
present at his rescue ; indeed, he always spoke of him as “ the dead 
chap,” and kept out of his way as much as possible. Now, how- 
ever, he was the bearer of a message from Dan, which he gave, 
keeping his eyes on the door, as if ready to fly if the “ dead chap” 
moved. 

*‘ There’s a bother! Father’s gone out with Jim Ferguss, won’t 
be home till late, and I’ve cooked the supper.” 

*“ Never mind, I’m hungry,” said the Captain, consolingly. 
“And your father’s sure to bring some more fish in with him. 
He’s always so lucky.” 

“Yes, he is now,” said Kate, with peculiar emphasis, adding 
more cheerily, “ Well, we won’t wait for him. Larry, ye’re 
going to stay. Come, ye’ve not been to see us for a long time, 
and I don’t mean to let ye go now ye are here.” 

The good smell of the cooking allayed the boy’s fear, and, 
though throughout the meal he had to be called to order for 
sitting with his fork half in and half out of his mouth, staring at 
the object of his terror, he managed to make a gcod supper. 
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A little later, Kate drew the curtain over the window, and, as 
usual, the party gathered round the fire. 

The captain was in a talkative mood, his light-hearted laugh 
rang round the room as he told tales of home and friends. Un- 
wittingly he spoke of girls whose lives were not all dancing and 
play, but who find a mission in their own family—of girls, whose 
quick, handy ways and gentle manners made them loved and 
prized—of girls who knew how to be useful, who could work 
willingly and cheerfully when their help was needed. 

And his hearers grew gradually more and more silent. The 
idiot, in his stupid way twisting his fingers, and Kate, her face 
in shadow, looking straight before her, without a word of sym- 
pathy or fun upon her lips. Then as he spoke of his mother he 
remembered the half-written letter. He crossed the room and 
took it up from the table. The writing was certainly very bad. 
He doubted if even the sharpest eyes could make it out. 

“ Look,” he said, laughing, as he put it into the girl’s hand. 
“T was trying to write this afternoon, but poor helpless wretch 
that I am, that is all I can do. Can you read it ?” 

Kate hesitated a moment. 

“Do not fear. It is not a love letter, My mother is my 
sweetheart this time.” 

Kate bent her head, and by the aid of the fire-light, scanned 
the page. Then, with a sudden gesture, she flung it down. 

* Well! Cannot you read it ?” 

“Ke.” 

* Is it so very bad? WhyIspent nearly an hour over it. Can- 
not you make out a word?” 

No.” 

* Well, then, it is of no use. I must try again to-morrow,” and, 
crumpling the paper in his hand, the captain flung it into the 
fender. If he expected the fire to offer him any help in his 
dilemma, he was disappointed. She did not speak; it was Larry 
who broke the silence, which followed by asking Kate to tell him 
about her dream. 

“My dream, Larry ?” she asked, wonderingly. “ What do you 
mean ?” 

“Your dream about him ;” with a nod in the direction of the captain. 

“Dreams of me. What do I hear! Come Kate tell us all about 
it. I'll promise not to laugh at you.” 

But Kate strove to silence Larry’s clamour, first by gentle 
means, then by speaking more sharply than she had ever done 
before. But he would not be put off, and began in his muddling, 
stupid way to explain the mystery himself. His version of the 
affair elicited peals of laughter from the captain, but he suddenly 
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became serious, and bade the boy cease his nonsense, when he saw 
a dangerous look in the pair of brown eyes. 

* You are not angry with me, are you, Kate?” 

“No,” she said, carelessly. “You may laugh at what you 
please.” Then, as if fearing her words had been too freely spoken, 
she added, quietly, “ Larry is thinking of the day the Commander 
went down. 

“The night the Commander went down! Did you dream of 
me that night?” asked Captain Mortimer, with a smile of disbelief. 
it did not escape Kate’s searching glance, and eager to dispel 
its mockery, she laid aside her strangely silent mood, and did as 

the idiot had asked her. Something had occurred to rouse the 
superstitious fancy which had made her go forth to the rescue of 
the man, who now sat before her, and with an earnestness of one who 
spoke the truth, and not an invention merely for the pleasure of 
amusing, she detailed every incident of what had happened. As 
she talked, the captain smiled to himself again, but listened 
because he could not chose but to do so. Then, as the girl went 
on to describe her passage over the rocks, he found himself irre- 
sistibly attracted. He had no will but to drink in every word of 
the seemingly improbable tale. And when, with her wild, eager 
manner, she told how she had deemed her mission hopeless, be- 
cause so many had been truly dashed on to the rocks, not to cling 
to it for safety, but to lie cold and still upon its unyielding surface 
how she had even then had patience, and waited, and how, despite 
her horror of the ghastly dead, which so often strewed the shore, 
she had had courage to lay her hand upon the lifeless figure 
Charles Mortimer forgot his disbelief and laughter, and fascinated 
and full of wonder, he could only wait for what was to be the end 
of this wild fancy. 

At length the girl ceased speaking. 

“There, are ye satisfied? Ye’ve made me do to-night what 
I'll repent before morning. I’d a mind to keep that tale to my- 
self, but ye bade me tell it, and I have done as ye bid me. 
Larry’s the only one in the village who knew it. Folks think I 
was out early in the morning, for I can’t stand their sneers and 
jeers. Now, ye’ve heard every word, ye may believe or not, as ye 
please. Ye can laugh if ye like, but ye would never make me 
unsay what I’ve said. Aye, and what I'll say if I were to die the 
next moment, I saw your face, Charles Mortimer, and your hand 
with the rings on your fingers in my dreams the night the 
Commander went down off the rocks.” 

The clear voice, which had been strong with conviction, was 
silent. 

The girl seemed to dare disbelief and derision. But when her 
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tale was ended, no laughter now broke the pause, and the captain 
did not move or speak. 

After a moment, Larry, who had one of his wildest moods upon 
him, bade Kate sing to him. 

“Sing, Larry? I can’t sing to-night, so don’t ask me.” 

“What's come of yer voice, then? What have ye done with it?” 

Again, he teased so much, that Kate angrily bade him cease. 

“T tell ye I’ll not sing to night.” 

And Larry was too used to her moods to dare to ask again, when 
she spoke in that tone. 

It was another voice which repeated his pleading in a tone which 
made it almost a command. 

“Yes, Kate, you will sing to us to-night, will you not ?” 

And so, after a moment, the girl began to sing, carelessly, and 
in a hard, determined kind of way at first, but gradually, as the 
words of the quaint, fishers’ songs fell from her lips, she seemed 
to forget everything but her one listener, and she sang as she had 
never done before—sang with the wild fervour of her strong nature, 
till one forgot the wild words and untrained voice, and listened in 
wonder to the well of feeling the passionate utterance disclosed. 
That night Kate sang with her soul in her voice, and every thought 
in her heart finding vent in the words. And one of the songs she 
sang was her mother’s favourite “The Maiden’s Faith.” 

And Charles sat and listened till it seemed as if his brain was on 
fire, as if the singer held him in her power to do with him what 
she would. And as he listened the minutes lengthened into hours, 
and, when the voice suddenly ceased, he could not tell but what it 
had been ringing in his ears for ages. E’er the last echo had died 
away, Dan Drivel entered the cottage to find the fire dying out in 
the grate, and the darkness hiding two faces from each other, 
which bore traces of strange excitement on them. The room was 
cold, but two of the inmates did not feel it, for there was a warmth 
within their hearts, which made all else forgotten. When the 
old man entered, the captain did not speak. He made no move- 
ment, only sat with his head resting on his hand. 

Kate it was who turned to greet her father, and draw the fire 
together that he might warm himself. 

* lve been lucky again, lass; but I’m dead tired and its freez- 
ing cold out. We'll have to pray for the bit of sunshine we’ve had 
lately, I’m thinking.” 

“Yes,” said Kate, drearily, “ there’s a change coming soon.” 

As she spoke, she drew the curtain from off the window, and, as 
if in answer to her words at that moment, the first snow fell in 
soft, pure white flakes against the diamond panes. 


(To be continued.) 
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CuHapTer VII. 


‘THERE was a deadly rain last night. All through the evergreens 
the drops still drip, the flowers are burdened with its spray, yet 
with the light came sunshine and a zephyr wind and a promise of 
good things to come. 

The little reign of weeping—now past and gone—has left a 
subduing influence that contrasts warmly with the glowing rays 
great Phoebus is casting broadly on earth and lake and mountain. 
The water, as though tired of last night’s turbulence, is lying 
exhausted, swaying gently to and fro, and glinting beneath the 
sun’s hot touch. 

“ Whither are we bound to-day ?” asks Jones, at breakfast, with 
such a blithe belief in our inability to go away anywhere and 
leave him behind as puts to flight all courageous determinations 
to shun him. 

“To the Upper Lake, I supose,” says Carrie, kindly. 

*“ Ah! I shall be glad to see that,” says Brooke, toying grace- 
fully with his egg and letting an expectant smile steal over his 
lean countenance. Truly, as it seems, we are in for it. 

Not another word is said, but when we—Carrie, Miss Kingsley, 
and I—saunter down to the boat it does not surprise any of us to 
find Brooke and Jones waiting for us. 

Past Lamb and Heron Isles we go again, until Ross Castle, with 
its tower and floating flag (Lord Kenmare, for whose coming the 
flag has been hoisted, arrived at the castle last night) and ivied 
bastions and quaint buttresses, comes into view. And then again 
past ‘* sweet Innisfallen” and Mouse Island to the water beneath 
Tomies, whose brown plateau lies dark and gleaming in the sun- 
light. Some sheep are browsing upon the top of the hill; the 
gable of the cottage shows gray against the dark background ; 
the trees seem full of newer tints. 

Still on and on, with James, the boatman, smiling on our 
delight at the beauteous Nature round us, to where Stag and 
Burnt Island stand together close against the shore, with Tomies 
towering aloft upon their right and overshadowing them. In the 
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clear-cut sedges with their brown heads large lily-leaves lie broad 
and flat upon the water, with crimson berries floating in and out 
between them. Upon a dark-gray stone a heron, most solitary of 
birds, stands dreaming,—a thing as gray as its resting-place. 

And so on, through Brickeen Bridge, to the Muckross or Middle 
Lake. 

“‘ There’s fogs and storms on these lakes as ye wouldn’t believe,” 
says James, addressing himself, as usual, to Carrie. “ "T'was ony 
a fortnight since, ma’am, as I was caught in one o’ thim wid a 
party of the English folk.” 

The fact that Carrie has sprung from the Emerald Isle is as well 
known to James, by instinct, as if her pedigree was read to him. 
It enhances her value and renders her doubly dear in his sight. 

“For, fegs, thim English is mighty scarce wid the civil word,” 
says James tome on a later occasion. “ Why, they'd think it 
shame to offer a poor man the full o’ his dhudheen, an’ to give 
him a chance o’ convarsin’ wid them would kill thim intirely. 
‘Tis aisy to know Mrs. Desmond is one o’ the right sort.” 

“Well, did you get safe home?” asks Carrie now, seeing he wants 
to tell her something. 

“T didn’t thin, indeed, ma’am. The fog came down as thick as 
a blanket just as we come to Brickeen Bridge, so I towld thim 
*twould be madness to thry an’ find our way home, an’ I had to git 
‘em to go ashore here,” pointing to the peninsula that leads from 
Brickeen Bridge to Muckross. ‘“’T'was many a mile they had to 
walk till they came to Muckross Gate, an’ there we found all in 
bed, an’ the ould woman at the lodge hard enough to rouse. By 
dint of yellin’ an’ throwin’ stones at her windy I brought her out 
at last. She opened the shutther an inch or so, an’ says she, 
‘Who’s there?’ ‘A frind,’ says I, as bowldas brass. ‘A frind? 
The divil!’ says she, screechin’ it out like mad. An’ would ye 
believe, ma’am, the ould varmint left us to climb the gates at that 
hour, swearin’ to us all the time she’d report us to Herbert 0’ 
Muckross, an’ git the law of us.” 

“IT hope there won’t be a fog to-night,” says Carrie, laughing. 

“Oh, no, ma’am,” says he, with a twinkle in his gray-blue 
eyes. ‘They've manners enough, thim fogs, to know when they 
shouldn’t come on.” 

“Tis a wonderful land,” says Jones to me in a fat whisper. 

“There’s the Divil’s Bit, ma’am,” says James, “ that great rock 
there in the middle of the lake. Ye'll see where he tuk it out o” 
if ye look up at Tore for a second.” 

We all glance at beautiful Tore, with its darkly-wooded sides, 
and mark where, on part of its topmost ridge, there is a hellow 
that looks as though a piece had been bitten out. 
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“Twas the ould gintleman himself and The O’Donoghue as had 
a bet on it, ma’am, as to who could carry that stone widout drop- 
pin’ it from Tore to Ross Island. An’ the divil said he was equal 
to it, an’ his price for carryin’ it was to be The O’Donoghue’s 
sowl, for he’d a great hankering after him; an’ though they were 
the best o’ frinds, still The O'Donoghue held his own wid him, an” 
gave him no chance to git a hoult o’ his spirit. Well, The 
O’Donoghue agreed to risk his sowl, an’ the divil in great glee bit 
the stone out o’ the mountain and flew towards Ross. But, fegs, 
it was too much for him, the ould blagguard, an’ halfway across 
the lake it slipped from him and dhropped jist where ye see it 
now. An’ twas mighty fine game The O’Donoghue made o’ him 
after that.” 

We have crossed the lake by this time and come to Toothache 
Bridge, which leads from the Middle Lake to The Meeting of the 
Waters. 

** An’, indeed, ma’am, an’ tis no lie for me, once ye pass undher 
that bridge ye’ll never have toothache ag’in,” says James, with 
solemn belief. 

And now we pass under the old Weir Bridge, and enter on the 
beautiful channel of running water called the Long Range that 
leads to the Upper Lake. Shadowed by wild Tore, grand and 
majestic, we steal down this heavenly stream, our senses filled 
with the silent beauty of its verdant banks. Here and there on 
every side rises peak above peak in the great walls of hills that 
line our way on right and left. There is a strange stillness in 
the air, a marvellous light on all things, unknown to other lovely 
scenes. ‘There is no sound anywhere save the harmonious rippling 
of the water against the sides of our boat. 

And now we are gliding past the Eagle’s Nest, a tapering moun- 
tain, and James, resting on his oars, sends forth a wild, musical 
ery, that is caught up by a splendid echo and rung through many 
changes until it dies awayintoa sobbing silence. Then somebody 
remembers the “ coo-ee” of the Australian colonists, and we call 
it aloud, and find it has a wonderful effect among these hills; and 
so we will teach it to James, and hope that in the future he will 
make use of it with other visitors, and so have something of his 
own to give them, unknown to the boatmen around. 

Then on again, by our wave-girt shore, past fantastic rocks and 
gleaming water-weeds and wet green grasses, to Coleman’s Eye, 
a promontory, which shows we have come to the end of the Long 
Range and are entering the U pper Lake. 

Of all three lakes surely it is the loveliest, with its fairy isles 
and grand old mountains, its tranquil, lonely calm, and its 
glimpse of the Black Valley far away in the distance. Down the 
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sides of the mountains run little rills, pale and bright as silver 
beneath the sun’s hot rays. Tall pine-trees, dark and solemn, 
crowd to the water’s edge; some swans, with proud arched necks 
and spotless plumage, glide here and there. It is all, in truth, a 
sight to make glad the heart of man. The arbutus dips to 
drink, shedding its flowers upon the tiny waves that carry them 
far from the parent stem. ‘Some red leaves, bright as blood, 
drift with them. Through banks of brown, crisp, fading fern, 
tinged with a brilliant crimson, we float, past masses of gray 
rock and boulder clad with daintiest moss, whilst James descants 
aloud to us on the beauties of the islands we go by—the Arbutus, 
the Oak, and Juniper Isles, clad with their namesakes, and the 
Eagle Island, so called because there are no eagles on it. 

‘Well, there used to be,” says Carrie, indignantly, who is full 
of faith. 

Then Ronayne’s Island, where, James assures us, some lunatic 
who passed for sane once lived for many years. Why, or for 
what, deponent sayeth not, but I have dark dreams of a mother- 
in-law as we steal slowly past it. 

McCarthy More’s Island is the last we come to. On it the 
cedars of Lebanon flourish and grow green and throw their 
branches far and wide. Carrie grows very High Church again as 
she hears this, and Miss Kingsley says, “It is interesting.” 

It is a scene so satisfying, so entirely without a flaw, that I 
feel I should go to sleep but for the pangs of hunger that have 
assailed me. Landing on one of the islands, we proceed to the 
cold pies and chickens without further delay. It is a sultry day; 
not even the water in a shady nook, into which we have plunged 
it, makes the champagne cool; but, nevertheless, we are grateful 
for it. We have suggested to James that the water out of this 
same nook wili be the coldest to mix with his whisky; but he 
being of opinion that water spoils that liquor, we leave him to 
his own devices. 

“Thank ye, ma’am!” says he. He always steadily ignores any 
one but Carrie. “ Ye’ve brought us an uncommon good lunch (ye'll 
see how I pick up yer own words, ha! ha!), an’ we’re obliged to 
ye, but if ye’ll lave us the whiskey nate, I think ’twill be more 
agreeable to us.” 

This settles the question. 

When luncheon is at an end, we all rise with one accord and 
a a tour of the small isle on which we have dared to 
and. 

“Oh that there might be hope of savages!” says Carrie, with 
enthusiasm. 


However, in spite of her prayer, we meet nothing, and finally 
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reach a tiny bay surrounded by gray rocks, on one of which we 
come to a stand-still. 

“How quite too utterly sweet!” says Jones, who has a mad 
hankering after the new religion of Art. “Mark its depths, its 
possibilities, its % 

** Mark Muriel’s glove !” cries Carrie, suddenly. 

It has floated away, slowly, inconsiderately, just out of reach. 
She had been leaning over the huge rock that lies close to the 
water’s bosom, and it had slipped from her and become part of 
the flotsam and jetsam of the sparkling lake. We had indeed 
been all stooping over the shelving rock when this catastrophe 
occurred, watching the water-grasses swaying to and fro. 

As the glove is seen drifting away we all start into life, there 
is instant concern on the part of everybody. Regardless of our 
anxiety, however, it floats slowly farther and farther from us. 
Somebody surely ought to catch it. 

I am conscious of a deep sense of gratitude as I remember I 
am no longer a gay bachelor, and that therefore it is not my duty 
to come to the relief of fair damsels in distress. That pleasant 
duty devolves upon Brooke and Jones. Hoping they like it, I 
stand at a respectful distance and watch their proceedings with 
a keen interest. 

Brooke has flung himself upon his face and hands, and is pro- 
jecting his body in a most dangerous fashion over the edge of 
the rock in a futile attempt to recover the lost treasure. Every 
moment I expect to see his heels in the air, his head out of 
sight, so uncertain is his position. He seems wildly bent on the 
recovery of the glove, which in a tantalizing way bobs here and 
there, but never within reach. Now nigh, now far, now almost 
within his grasp it dances, but yet not near enough to surrender 
itself a prisoner. 

In his endeavours to reach it Brooke is growing unpleasantly 
red. I begin an elaborate speculation as to whether it will be 
victory with him or death from disease of the heart, when a move 
on the part of Jones upsets my thoughts. He has not been idle. 
He had rushed into the wood behind us on Carrie’s first ery, and 
now emerges from it armed with a huge crooked stick denuded of 
branches, which he waves aloft. 

“ This will do,” he pants, huskily. 

“Oh! it doesn’t matter, indeed, not the least bit,” says Miss 
Kingsley, earnestly. “I wish you would both forget all about 
that wretched glove.” 

But it is too late for directions emanating even from the 
beloved. Jones in turn prostrates himself upon his stomach, 
and, thrusting out his forked stick, proceeds to dibble for the glove. 
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Delicately, in a coaking manner, he pats the water near where 
the desired object sways gently up and down. 

“ There 7s something coaxing about Jones, after all,” I whisper 
to Carrie, as we both stand together watching the comedy that is 
being enacted so close to us. 

“Take care it doesn’t turn into a _ tragedy,” says Carrie, 
so’'emnly. “I mistrust those two young men.” 

It is plain to everybody that they mistrust each other. Fire 
flashes from their eyes as they regard each other with glances of 
deadly hatred. Then Jones makes his final effort. It is the 
moment in which victory seems nearest to Brooke. Almost he is 
assured of it. His fingers have all but closed upon the coveted 
glove, when Jones’s seductive tap upon the waters shakes the ad- 
vancing wavelet that bears it on its crest toward Brooke, and— 
oh! maddening thought—changes its course and bears it straight 
to Jones. 

Is he, then, to be the Sir Francis that is again, in modern days, 
to rescue his lady’s glove? Perish the vile thought. 

Wild with jealous fear, Brooke stoops still farther over the 
shelving rock, and makes a movement of his hand in the water 
meant to imitate and spoil the effect produced by Jones’s rod. 
Alas! it only serves to drive the glove still nearer to that demon. 
His brow grows black as thunder; the game is slipping from him. 
Jones, with a fiendish laugh, stoops over and makes ready to 
seize the skin of contention. Farther, farther still he stoops. 
The prize is his! He flings away the faithful stick that has done 
him such good service without so much as a grateful glance, and 
bends to secure the glove. 

Just a little too far he bends; he loses his balance; he makes 
a convulsive clutch at his prey. Then there is one awful moment, 
when his heels attain an unenviable notoriety and his head sinks 
into the watery abyss, and the world knows him no more! He 
has vanished from our horrified sight, perchance (who knows ?) 
never to rise again ! 

He does, however. In a most inconsiderately short time, and 
with a startling amount of very unromantic spluttering and 
puffing and choking, he comes to the surface, strikes for land, 
and is soon hauled ashore by me. In doing him this service I get 
extremely wet. I should, of course, have avoided the doing of 
it if possible, but I felt assured that if the task were ieft to 
Brooke the man would be most surely drowned. To avoid, there- 
fore, an inquest on the morrow, and to save Brooke’s soul from 
the stain of blood, I lend a helping hand to the dripping Jones. 

Oh, the satisfied malice that gleams in Brooke’s eye as his 
rival emerges in doleful plight from the bosom of the lake! Oh, 
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the curl of his lip, the undisguised satisfaction in the tip of his 
long, lean nose! 

“T have got it!” cries Jones, with unsubdued delight, as he 
clambers up the shelving rock with my assistance, Miss Kingsley’s 
glove between his teeth. He looks like a fat retriever, but no one 
can doubt his pluck. He has forgotten his ducking, his deplorable 
situation—all, save the fact that he is victor. He proceeds to lay 
his trophy at his lady’s feet. 

“Indeed I think you might be allowed to keep it for your 
prowess!” I exclaim, enthusiastically, in spite of the water that 
has run up my sleeves and saturated my cuffs. I feel, as I look 
at the author of these discomforts, that Iam in truth returning 
good for evil. 

“If it were worth keeping,” says Miss Kingsley, with pretty 
hesitation, bestowing a smile upon her shivering knight; “ but it 
is such a horrid, wet thing, and e 

“TI may keep it, then?” says Jones, rapturously, stuffing the 
clammy glove into the bosom of his dripping shirt. He is over- 
whelmed with delight. Gratitude beams on his shining face and 
trembles in his dank locks, as he turns his gaze on me. I have 
been the benefactor of my species as typified by Jones. He bows 
down to me. I feel I have made him my friend for life. 

I glow beneath the conscious virtue of a kind act performed. 
Even as I glow I glance at Brooke. Instantly my face falls. 
Good heavens! what have I done? I have made him my enemy. 
This is a fearsome thought, as sad experience has taught me that 
a friend means but little, an enemy much. I lose myself in 
mournful reflections. 

When I return to a sense of surrounding objects, I become 
aware that Jones has disappeared,—probably with a view to 
wringing his nether garments before starting homeward,—and 
that Brooke and Miss Kingsley are sitting together on a moss- 
grown rock. Carrie is out of sight (not with Jones, I trust), and 
I am tolerably so too, because of the huge tree against which I 
have leaned during my late abstraction. 

A few words of the dialogue carried on within a yard or so of 
me float lightly on the zephyr wind to where I am standing. 

“It was a most treacherous act,” says Brooke, “ and worthy of 
him who committed it. In all fairness, that glove was really mine.” 

“Poor glove!” says Muriel, lightly. “ It was not worth all the 
trouble it gave. The idea of risking your lives for the sake of a 
soiled bit of suéde! It was too foolish of you both.” 

“Tt wasn’t for the glove we risked our lives, or rather the 
chance of a wetting,” says Brooke, growing sentimental. “ You 
avust know that.” 
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* Indeed I do not. I saw only a glove, for which,” reproach- 
fully, “ you both fought as though you were two school-boys. Do 
you know, Mr. Brooke,” very sweetly, “if I could be angry with 
you, it would be now.” 

Can it be possible she means Brooke, after all? Is Carrie to 
have this crow over me ? 

“It was for something far dearer than the glove we strove,” 
declares Brooke, growing almost lachrymose in his increasing 
emotion. “Oh that I might dare to say more plainly what I 
mean !” 

“You are as plain as possible,” says Miss Kingsley, with a 
kindly air of encouragement. “I quite understand. But it is 
rather wrong of you, you know. To encourage such rancorous 
feelings in your breast is very wicked. Yet, somehow,” turning 
up eyes innocent as a dove’s to his, “I can sympathize with you. 
It is something far dearer’ than the mere rescue of a glove to 
gain a victory over one’s enemy. Though why you should call 
poor Mr. Jones your enemy——.” 

“ That isn’t it, at all. You have taken quite a wrong view of 
my words,” says Brooke, eagerly. “ That wasn’t what I 
meant e 

“Yes, that was quite what you meant,” interrupts she, smil- 
ingly, but in a tone that prevents his pursuing the subject. 
“ And I don’t wonder at your not ‘daring’ to say it to me. Let 
us forget it, however; that stupid glove is to be blamed for it 
all.” 

“That priceless glove!” says Brooke, who really seems to me 
to be going it to-day, and no mistake. “ How could you ”—tear- 
fully again—“ have given it to Jones? But he shan’t keep it, I 
am resolved on that.” 

“Tut! let him have it,” says Miss Kingsley. “ After all,”—in 
a low, soft, dreamy voice,—“ a glove doesn’t count for much, does 
it, unless the—hand is in it?” 

Is this coquetry, or a mere laudable desire to prevent “ battle, 
murder, and sudden death” on our homeward way? The voice 
of Carrie, coming from the small landing-place, compels my 
instant retreat from my present position, and my reappearance 
again in a moment or so from a totally opposite direction. 

“ Where is the whiskey, George ?” cries she. “ Poor Mr. Jones 
is shivering terribly. He ought to be made to drink something, 
to prevent him from catching his death of cold.” 

“ Oh, yes, indeed!” says Muriel, earnestly, as we all come up 
to the boat, where James has covered our wet friend with an old 
oil-skin coat that may be useful, but is hardly ornamental. Out 
of its voluminous folds Jones looks at us, blue but heroic. 
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“T’m—all—right!” he declares, with a determination to die 
game, but giving each word seven or eight syllables in spite of— 
or rather with the full concurrence of—his teeth, which are dis- 
tinguishing themselves as castanets of a very high order. 

He takes his whiskey with a thankful eye, however; and 
James takes some, to keep him company, and says, “ Shlointh-a- 
houth !” to Carrie, which means, in Irish, “ Good health to you!” 
and throws the one or two drops he leaves in his glass over his 
left shoulder into the lake, for “ good luck’s sake.” 

And now home, with all speed, because of our shivering friend. 
Across the lovely vale we go to the Long Range again, which 
seems impossible to find, so curiously are the rocks arranged about 
its opening. 

It has grown to evening now, and a sense of coming twilight 
is in all the air, and with it that touch of silence that ever belongs 
to it. Sleepily yet swiftly we creep along between the giant hills, 
not speaking, but enjoying in a rapturous reverie the fair feast 
Nature has prepared for us. The very boatmen have grown 
silent ; the oars make but a bare murmur as they break the water. 
A stillness that is almost oppressive has fallen upon us. 

And then, lo! a flapping of huge wings, and slowly, slowly, a 
heron rises from among the gray boulders on our left, and sails 
away from us in haughty, dignified fashion. 

“ Pretty thing!” says Muriel. “ Did you see with what con- 
tempt he glanced at us over his great gray wing? He reminded 
me of some Spanish grandee, some old hidalgo, with his solemn 
movements and his unconquerable pride.” 

Her voice has broken in part the rather melancholy spell that 
was holding us. In a subdued fashion James begins to croon some 
wild old Irish ballad, and we feel that his voice, with the song’s 
monotonous refrain, chimes in well with the gray quiet of the 
evening. 

And now the current increases in rapidity, the water's chant 
grows louder, the old Weir Bridge is again in sight. 

Sit steady now, ma’am!” cries James. The men take a keen 
glance ahead, the oars flash through the water. Nearer we come 
to the arch, and still nearer; the water seems to foam and rush. 
There is a last strong pull, the boatmen ship their oars, and with 
an exquisite little touch of excitement we shoot the rapid and find 
ourselves in the tranquil waters beyond. 

Then under Toothache Bridge we pass, into the Middle Lake, 
and, crossing it, row under Brickeen Bridge, into the Lower Lake, 
and so we feel we are indeed close to the end of our day’s journey. 

“Tam sorry when [ think of that,” says Carrie, with a sigh— 
“ifit weren't, that is, for Mr. Jones 
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“I’m as comfortable as possible,” squeaks Jones, with unex- 
hausted amiability, though he is now as hoarse as a raven. 

All over Glena Bay lies a soft mist, like a silken veil; from the 
wooded heights of Tomies comes to us the plaintive bellowing of 
the deer, inexpressibly lonely, inexpressibly sweet. Behind us 
looms Tore, dark with shadows of the coming night, though above 
it the heaven is still bright with glorious day, and on its topmost 
peak lingers a mass of low, soft cloud, white, trailing, fleeey—like 
a descending train of silvery angels come once again to gladden 
the sad earth. All down the slopes this fair and holy vision 
comes, melting as we watch it, and sinking at last into the arms 
of the placid lake beneath. 

And now there comes a strange little rush of wind across the 
water, and a sudden sighing, and a quick and angry moan as if 
from the fir-trees yonder. The pale-pink sky fades into sullen 
gray, that brightens momentarily, and then dulls again into a 
dying blue. Purple-black against this wild background rises 
Tomies, grand and stately. 

*‘ Alas! where are all our angels now ?” says Carrie, glancing in 
dismay at the changed face of heaven. 

“ There'll be a little squall, I’m thinkin’,” says James. 

And he is right. The pale, tiny wavelets rise and turn to a 
dark, angry color; white horses ride abroad: upon the water's 
crest small flecks of foam are dancing gayly. Our boat begins to 
rock a little, and Carrie glances at James. 

“°Tis on’y the ups an’ downs o’ life, ma’am,” says he, cheer- 
fully—* jist like the little babies in the cradle. See how young 
they begin their throubles, the crathurs.” 

We conclude by this that he believes infants have a rooted 
objection to being rocked, in which opinion he is as likely to be 
right as wrong, as nobody knows anything about it, though each 
one we meet must be a high authority if only he could remember. 
And now comes down the rain in gleaming torrents—not hard or 
pelting, but with a soft, passionate vehemence. Through it the 
clouds on Tomies shine sullenly, and as though they were great 
fumes of smoke rising from dense, unfathomable depths. They 
seem to wrap the mountain and wind it in a trembling but deadly 
embrace. Just through this cloudy mist one can see, here and 
there, a peak or hilly outline, struggling as it were for freedom. 

* Tt is like a scene from Dante’s ‘Inferno,’” says Muriel, in a 
low tone. _ “ Poor Doré! could he but have seen this!” 

The water-fowl are scudding along the edges of the lake. The 
short, high waves are dashing themselves against our boat. 
Darkness has fallen upon us. Past the wave-worn stones of Stag 
and Burnt Islands we go, seeing little now but the gaunt outlines 
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of their rocky sides as we steal by them. All are silent except 
James, who every now and then gives way to a monotonous 
murmur. 

** She was a good boat, she was,” repeats he, in a coaxing tone, 
over and over again. Catching Carrie’s look of large amazement, 
he condescends to explain this remarkable utterance. 

‘Sure, ye know, she wouldn’t carry us so quick through this 
weather, ma’am, if we didn’t give her the good word now an’ 
thin,” he says, earnestly. “ An’ ’tis a good-hearted lass she is at 
all times, an’ many’s the day she’s brought me safe an’ sound to 
land whin another one’s gone to the bottom.” 

“There isn’t any real danger, is there?” asks Carrie, with all 
the calm bravery of one who feels her last hour is close at hand, 
yet shrinks not. 

“ Arrah! not at all ma’am, not a taste of it,” says James. “Ye 
should see the storms we have here sometimes, an’ thin ye'd 
know the differ betwixt thim an’ a little squalleen like this.” 

“Why, the rain is over!” says Muriel, throwing back the 
covering from her head, and glancing upward at the sky. Carrie, 
who is distinctly disappointed that danger is far from us, follows 
her example. Through the last flying drops of rain and the 


sighing wind a strange, uncertain light is struggling to assert 
itself. It is the Queen of Night herself that now breaks forth 
upon our startled vision, glad, solemn, and triumphant. 


* How like a queen comes forth the lovely moon 
From the slow-opening curtains of the clouds, 
Walking in beauty to her midnight throne ! 
The stars are veiled in light ; 
All height, depth, wildness, grandeur, gloom below, 
Touch’d by thy smile, lone moon, in one wild splendor glow.” 


The sullen mist has cleared away. Tomies again stands out 
bold and grand against the starry sky ; upon its topmost heights 
great patches of moonlight are falling. Across the lake a pathway 
as of molten silver is laid down that seems to lead from us to 
RossIsland. The tall fir-trees and swaying beeches and drooping 
arbutus on all the islands and on the mountain-slopes are tinged 
with the rays of heaven. Even the waves, that are still dancing 
roughly, have their angry crests fringed with the pale fire. The 
lake, the hills, the starry sky, all combine to create a picture rich 
in beauty. The men have rested for a moment to gaze at this 
unexpected coming of the moon,—that “goddess excellently 
bright.” 

“T think, ma’am,” says James, with slow emphasis, “that the 
Almighty must have taken great credit to Himself when He had 
finished this place.” 

aa 2 
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The words of the simple boatman, coming so clearly from his 
heart, seem to us worthy of all admiration, and fill Carrie’s 
appreciative soul with joy. Miss Kingsley bends upon him so 
sweet a smile that Brooke is devoured with envy, and even Jones 
turns in his mackintosh with a dreary groan. Alas! if such good 
things be going, why, why is an unimportant boatman to be the 
recipient of them ? 

“ What a beautiful night it is!” says Brooke, in an insufferably 
dull tone. This commonplace remark is rather too much for us, 
who have our senses saturated with the unutterable ecstasy that 
thrills through the air, rising from the blended charms of moun- 
tain, lake, and sky. In our exalted mood his trite remark is 
received as a deliberate insult. If he had hoped by it to bring 
Miss Kingsley’s lovely eyes upon him he more than succeeds, 
because he brings upon him, too, a swift glance from her of 
withering contempt. No, it is not Brooke! I feel I shall yet 
triumph over Carrie, and half make up my mind what wedding- 
present I shall make Jones. 

He (Jones) is plainly enchanted with Brooke’s attempt at 
pleasing converse. 

*“ Go it, Brooke!” he chuckles, in a hoarse croak that ends in 
a fit of sneezing. 

Brooke disdains to hear him. Not yet warned by the marked 
silence that met his last effort, he now strives afresh to make 
himself heard. * 

“ What a glorious moon!” he says, throwing up his chin, and 
regarding the shining planet with quite a kindly admiration. 
“There are few things that strike one as being so thoroughly 
replete with beauty as a full moon. She is indeed a goddess 
supremely regal in her stateliness.” And then he begins to 
spout— 


** Queen and huntress, chaste and fair!’” 


He makes his worn-out quotation with a gentlemanly, well- 
bred air, full of calm sentiment, and looks round for our admiring 
sympathy. 

“* Who chased her?” ask I, anxiously, in the innocence of my 
heart. 

I get no reply. A stern glance from Carrie and a stony silence 
on the part of the others compel me to believe I have been— 
unintentionally—indiscreet. As usual, I am misunderstood. 
One cannot always remember that those Greek gods and god- 
desses had histories that—that “really are, you know.” And 
yet, perhaps, I am not so wholly misunderstood as I imagined. 
There is a prolonged but suppressed sound, and a mysterious 
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shaking, beneath the mackintosh that attracts my attention. 
Has Jones been suddenly attacked by an acute fit of ague? or is 
it—— 

And now we have passed the honeycombed rocks, and those 
they have named the London Press, and have left Innisfallen, 
too, behind us. The waves are dashing against the Prison as we 
pass it, trying in vain to conquer its solidity. The men bend to 
their oars. Straight upon the moonlit watery path we go, until 
at last we touch land, and soon find ourselves within the hall of 
the hotel. 


(To be continued.) 








NEW TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 


Il. 
O’THEALEY; 
OR MORE OF VENUS. 


WELL, the —th dragoons embarked for Egypt, and the beautiful 
Desdy went with the regiment. She remained at Cairo, but our 
friend was soon called to the front, being temporarily put on the 
staff. The great victory that followed is now a matter of history. 
Captain Jago and Mike Cassidy remained behind in enforced idle- 
ness. Mike’s passion seemed to ripen under those tropical suns, 
as did that, in another direction, of the malignant Jago—idleness 
is as bad for big hands as for little ones, and the Captain never 
ceased working on the beautiful Desdy. Like all women she 
was not indifferent to admiration, and pitying, was good-natured 
to poor Mick. Suddenly came news that O’Thealey was returning, 
having had another combat with one of Arabi’s lieutenants, whom 
he sliced like an apple, no doubt thinking of his own scar. Everyone 
went out to meet the hero, who rode up through the narrow Cairo 
streets to the barrack door, when his Desdy flung herself into his 
arms. That night, at mess, there was extra jollity, and poor Mike, 
half-dejected, half-angry, drank more than was good for him. The 
malignant Jago plied him well, stimulating him with fiendish 
apropos. To the astonishment of all he even volunteered a song. 
Let the toast pass, 
Fill to the lass, 


Pll warrant we'll find 
An excuse for a glass. 
And again, later, and a less classical music-hall ditty— 
O some may love the merry town, 
And others scrape up riches ; 
But I'd expend my last half-crown 
Upon a pair of breeches-— 
A pair of breeches. 
And they all roared in chorus— 


* Upon a pair of breeches.” 
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A fatal present had been sent to the unlucky Cassidy from his 
native land—a few bottles of genuine poteen—as it is called— 
and the foolish fellow plied himself with tumbler after tumbler. 
He became quarrelsome—then devout—then quarrelsome again. 
The young Scot Roderick drank also, but carried his liquor 
better. But, in a moment, the excited Mike Cassidy, affronted 
by some remark, probably as to the superiority of Glenlivat over 
the Hibernian spirit, had assailed the Scot in the most out- 
rageous manner—beating him about the head and person as if at 
one of his native fairs. The row was terrific—chairs and tables 
upset—mess glass and crockery smashing—cries of “ part them,” 
“pull them off”—while to add to the confusion, Captain Jago, 
rushing out, began to belabour the great dinner gong with all his 
force. The din was horrible—people rushed from their rooms— 
some half-dressed, and finally the commander himself appeared 
on the scene, in that unbecoming costume—(to him especially)— 
his dressing-gown. He was almost speechless when he saw the 
two still continuing a riot—rolling over each other on the floor 
with bleeding noses. 

“ This is nice work—scandalous! infamous! Stop it, stop it, 
I say.” 

The combatants at last paused. 

*“ Who began this riot? I must know. Who was it? Jago, I 
insist.” D nit! Do stop that infernal gong!” 

The Captain very reluctantly told how his friend Cassidy had, 
without any provocation, fallen on the poor Scot. 

“T knew it was you, Cassidy, with your low shebeen manners. 
But [ll bring you to a court-martial for this. Ill break you—Pll 
send you home to be tried.” Then, with bitter reproach, “ For 
shame, Cassidy. You know I’m partial to you; but I dismiss you. 
You are no longer on the staff ;” and he strode out, not without dig- 
nity, in spite of the dressing-gown and his scarred face. (Jago, 
indeed, once said that he must present an awful and unique 
spectacle when going in to take his bath.) 

The wretched Cassidy, now sobered, could only despairingly 
bewail his luck. “Oh! that infernal punch! swilling, turning 
one’s brain into poteen.” 

“They do make whiskey out of potatoes,” said Jago, so inno- 
cently that the dull Cassidy did not perceive the sarcasm. 

** Don’t be so down on a fellow,” went on Jago. “ You make 
up to Mrs. O’Thealey. She’s Colonel over all. Stick to her; and 
she’ll get you back your post, and all will blow over.” 
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Ill. 


WE now enter on a very disagreeable part of this incident. 
This was at Cairo, it will be recollected : officers and men had little 
to do, and so a door was opened to mischief. The malignant Jago 
could not resist the chance that was now opening before him. He 
seemed to be playing chess with these few pieces. Poor Mike 
Cassidy lost no time in appealing to Mrs. O’Thealey, and she 
warmly took his part. It was in the courtyard of one of the Portia’s 
palaces turned into barracks, that this appeal was made to her. 

“ Indeed, I'll do my best for you with the Colonel,” was her 
earnest reply. 

At that moment, the Colonel himself, attended by his adjutant, 
Jago, emerged from his quarters (and in his rich county Cork 
brogue it sounded like “ my auj’tant”), and as the lady turned 
from the grateful Cassidy, who wrung her hand, Jago startled and 
exclaimed, 

“Jove! That’s very odd.” 

“ What ?” said his chief. 

“Nothing! nothing.” But it was odd. 

However, the pretty Desdy came tripping up, and putting on 
all her coaxing arts, began, 

“ Now, now; you must let poor Cassidy off. He’s very, very 
sorry, and won’t do it again.” 

“‘ That was Cassidy, wasn’t it ?” said the Colonel surprisingly. 

‘Of course it was—poor, poor fellow, he’s so cut up.” 

“ Well, well, another day.” 

“ But when—to-morrow at dinner ?” 

“ I’m dining with the General.” 

** Now, now, don’t be so stiff; you know he was one of my old 
lovers.” 

It was hard to resist her, and she soon coaxed away the little 
shade. When she was gone, Jago suddenly said : 

“Colonel, when you were courting Mrs. O’Thealey, did Cassidy 
know it was going on.” 

“ Of course he did—everything about it. Why?” 

“Nothing, nothing. I only asked for information. I merely 
thought he never saw her.” 

“ Of course he did, and used to bring me my letters.” 

“You don’t tell me so!” 

** What the d are you at? Isn’t he a good fellow.” 

“ A good fellow ?” 

“Yes. What the —— are you repeating my words for,” burst 
out the irascible Colonel. ‘Speak out, can’t you.” 
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Thus pressed, the artful Jago made many protestations of his 
regards, declared nothing would make him make mischief, or say 
what he thought. 

“ By the living jingo, you must speak out.” 

“Oh, my dear Colone},” quoth Jago, “ keep clear of jealousy, I 
implore you.” 

“ Well, but—Desdy is pretty and admired—why shouldn’t she 
be.” 

“Of course, of course. What I mean is—lI’d just keep my eyes 
open. Don’t be too ready about restoring Cassidy; make diffi- 
culties and see how she takes it. That's all.” 

“ Good gracious!” said the perplexed Colonel. 

Almest upon the day an incident occurred, which, in a most 
awkward way, tended to confirm our Colonel’s sudden suspic- 
ions. On the eve of his marriage he had presented his inamorata 
with a cadeau, a little blue silk cache nez—a trifle, but how do 
trifles express the feeling of the heart! This the poor lady had 
dropped, and it was found by her friend Emily, Mrs. Jago. The 
latter’s husband seeing it in her hand, twitched it from her rudely, 
bidding her hold her tongue. 

When the Colonel and his lady met again, he was in a savage 
humour, and his first question was— 

“ Where is that muffler?” 

And he broke out into a strange, excited harangue, swearing it 
was an heirloom in the family, and that it had been given to his 
mother by the Prince Regent—with much more stuff of the kind 
about this wretched rag. The poor lady was utterly mystified, and 
very foolishly kept on pressing about Cassidy’s restoration, mean- 
ing no doubt to change the subject. But nothing could be more 
mal & propos when we say the cache nez was actually at that moment 
in Cassidy’s hands. It had been conveyed to his chamber with dia- 
bolical intent, so it will be seen how serious the situation was grow- 
ing. But it wereidle to dwell in detailon what followed, and which 
was, indeed, the talk of Cairo. The Colonel’s behaviour to his amiable 
lady was indeed outrageous. There were constant “ scenes,” and 
the officers’ ladies—or, to speak less ambiguously, the officers’ 
wives—pronounced him “a perfect brute, body and mind.” Indeed 
it may have been this consciousness of his own personal defects 
that was working on him. His eyes were perpetually glaring. He 
would start up at mess, and begin to pace the room. His growl- 
ings and snortings struck terror, The man was really getting 
cracked. Once, in his fury, he fell on the floor in a sort of fit, 
and it may be considered that, with his open mouth and goggling 
eyes, he looked more uninviting than ever. The artful Jago on 
one occasion trying to soothe him down a little, he seized him by 
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the throat, flung him on the floor, and held him there, while he 
roared : 

“ You d—d infernal scoundrel, if you're telling me any lies, Pll 
break every bone in your body!” 

But for this he had to apologise, as Jago—an officer—was 
naturally affronted at such rough, ungentlemanly treatment. 
Another time he bellowed at him: 

“Blackguard! If you don’t prove the woman to be what you 
say she is PJ—” 

But we have been obliged to substitute a polite phrase, for the 
Colonel was really too coarse in his language. As for the poor, 
suffering, innocent, Mrs. O’Thealey, everyone noticed her pale face 
and the terror that was in her gentle eyes. She couldn’t make 
“head or tail of it. What had she done ?” 

In all this garrison duty was neglected, for the Colonel 
thought of nothing but the one subject, and kept prowling and 
spying about. It was brought to the notice of Sir G—— W——, 
the commander, and it was believed he communicated with the 
authorities at home. However that may have been, one day 
General Loodivick suddenly arrived with despatches. The Colonel 
was ordered home, and, again——most awkward—who do you suppose 
was appointed in his place? Major Michael Cassidy, with brevet 
rank of Colonel! Poor little Desdy, in the room at the moment, 
involuntary broke out with: 

“Oh, I’m so glad he’s got it.” 

But the unmanly Colonel, beside himself with fury, suddenly 
turned on her, and—oh, officers of the British army !—struck her. 
Yes, he struck her. And before General Loodivick, too! 

* Female devil!” he roared, as she tottered away, led off to her 
room by Mrs. Jago. 

The gallant Loodivick could not help remonstrating, and 
murmured something about “ calling her back.” 

“She’d take up with you next—or with anybody,” sneered 
O’Thealey. “So Cassidy is to have the command. Capital. Well, 
I dine with you to-day. Pugs and donkeys.” 

** He’s mad,” said General Loodivick to Jago; “ mad asa hatter. 
If not, most ungentlemanly—to strike a woman.” 

Now this promotion of Cassidy’s was a dreadful mortification to 
Jago, who really reckoned on the succession. But, in truth, it was 
not what is called “a good appointment,” for Cassidy was really too 
unsteady in his habits to hold high command. That fatal penchant 
for the poteen—how many has it undone? The officers had 
established a sort of club at one of the Cairo cafés, and on this 
very night he had been partaking copiously faute de mieux of a 
rum punch. Now, asit so fell out, as he was coming home he 
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was jostled, or more probably jostled some one, who proved to be 
no other than our old friend Roderick. The latter, who had not 
forgotten the savage beating he had received, and who had also 
some drink “ in,” turned on him with fury. A dreadful drunken 
melée followed. Cassidy, who had a stout shillelagh, beat his 
adversary about the head, and soon got him down. The passing 
Egyptians fled—as their custom is—with the usual prayer that 
asses might defile their graves. It was pitch dark, when suddenly 
—whack, bang. Down dropped the victorious Cassidy like a 
stone! Someone had struck him from behind! 

Almost immediately the soldiers were on the spot, among 
others Captain Jago, who raised his friend, and was full of 
sympathy. It was well known afterwards that it was this arch 
villain who had given this back-handed stroke. The two men 
were borne away to hospital, and their recovery was long con- 
sidered doubtful. However, it settled the question of Mike 
Cassidy’s promotion. 

His disgrace—for such it was—seemed to have sunk deep 
into our Colonel’s mind. At that dinner he scarcely spoke. 
General Loodivick kept his eye on him all the time, as did 
the Colonel on him, from an instinct that he would be telling 
that story of his striking his amiable wife. When he got up to 
retire, he gave them a glare all round, which, with the gash on 
his nose, had an appearance of a most awful character. 

Poor Desdy, after much weeping, had gone to bed, being 
attended by her faithful Mrs. Jago, who ever sympathized, 
perhaps from a little dislike to her own disagreeable husband. 
Suddenly entered the Colonel, muttering and growling—now about 
to blow out the candle, then checking himself with a “ Blow her!” 
sut it had been in better taste to have avoided that word 
altogether. No wonder that, with his pacings and mutterings, the 
selfish being awoke the poor creature. 

“ Aren’t you coming to bed, dear,” she murmured. 

“ Pish,” he said. “I’ve a good mind to bed you. A cart’s-tail 
is the place for the likes of you!” 

How hoarse he was! 

But she only pleaded, “ Don’t, don’t, dear, go on like that. 
You frighten me so. And don’t roll your eyes in that 
way.” 

Then the man, working himself up, began about the old 
cache nez —aceusing her of giving it to Cassidy. The sweet inno- 
cent denied it. This put him into a perfect fury, and bidding 
her “ go to her Cassidy,” the brute once more fell on her, beating her 
with bolster and pillows, with such violence, that her screams 
roused the whole house, native and English, and brought Mrs. 
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Jago, half-dressed, into the room, and by this, the sweet Desdy 
was lying on the floor, insensible. No wonder. 

That warm friend, seeing the state of things, gave her tongue 
full play, and called O’Thealey, “a vile brute, a savage that ought 
to be flogged.” 

He feebly attempted to justify himself. ‘ Didn’t she give my 
‘hide nose’ to Mike Cassidy ? ” 

“Hide your nose, indeed. No, you fool,” screamed Emily Jago, 
“it was I, and now the murder’s out. O, my poor, poor Desdy,” 
and she flung herself on to the prostrate form. 

The room was instantly filled with doctors, officers, gentlemen, 
and others. Such a hubbub. General Loodovick was also 
present. 

* What again! beating your wife! You are not fit to be in 
the army! General Cassidy is now in your place. Go away, sir. 
Leave the room. For shame. We shall see what a court-martial 
will say to this.” 

Why dwell further on this painful case, which presently became 
the theme of all the newspapers in the kingdom. In due course 
it was satisfactorily established that Colonel O’Thealey was de- 
ranged, or, in mess phrase, “ off his head,” was put under restraint, 
where he soon died; while the fair “ Desdy,” restored to her 
friends and happiness, in due time became the bride of General 
Mike Cassidy. 
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CuarTer VI. 


Ir was Christmas Eve—a regular old-fashioned Christmas Eve— 
icy cold, and had been snowing all the afternoon. It was quite 
dark, although but just five o’clock. Most of the houses in 
Regent’s Park had their shutters closed, gleams of light shining 
through the crevices, and the sound of voices and laughter telling 
of many a gay party within. But in a small house, in the Carle- 
ton Road, this was not the case. The curtains were drawn, and 
to the passer-by the place seemed dull and cheerless. But it was 
not so. The room which looked out on to the road was as cosy 
and comfortable as one could desire. A bright fire sent a ruddy 
glow into every corner, showing a well-furnished room with a soft 
Turkey carpet, and chairs and lounges of a warm, crimson colour— 
while the pictures, ornaments, and brackets upon the walls showed 
good taste and careful arrangement. Heavy velvet curtains hung 
from carved oak poles over the windows; a handsome bronze chan- 
delier, unlit at present, hung from the ceiling; a well-polished 
steel grate caught and multiplied the flickering firelight, while a 
screen glittering with gold fringe and beads, served to shield from 
the heat of the fire, a lady, who sat working beside it. She was 
an old lady, with soft, white hair drawn up under a widow’s cap, 
and we have no difficulty in recognising Mrs. Marsden. Her hands 
were engaged in some snowy knitting, but every now and then she 
gave a glance to the opposite side of the hearth-rug, where, in his 
usual lazy attitude, stretched out full length on the sofa, lay Dick. 
Yes, it certainly was he; yet how changed! Dick used to be a 
well-made, robust-looking fellow, with a figure, which in spite of 
his indolence, showed strength in every line. Now his clothes 
hung on him, his coat seemed several sizes too big for him, and 
his hands looked as thin and white as any fashionable lady’s. His 
face—one side, that turned away from the light, was drawn and 
altered beyond recognition—had lost the brown shade it usually 
wore from exposure to the sun, and was thinner ; but, more than 
all, the absence of the good-tempered smile made it look strangely 
altered. His eyes, too, no longer bore that merry expression as of 
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old, but were become grave, almost sad, and had dark circles under 
them, while his hair had lately grown “absurdly long,” as Berry 
would have said, and added to the delicacy of his appearance. In 
his left hand he held a book, out of which he had been reading 
aloud. It was one of the few pleasures he was able to indulge in, 
and his mother loved to listen to his low, clear voice as she sat 
working of an evening. To-night he had chosen a volume of 
Longfellow, and had read a few lines here and there as the fancy 
took him. The day had been an extra trying one, so long and 
dull, that several times Dick had found himself speaking im- 
patiently, even crossly. As was always the case after such moods, 
as the afternoon wore on, he grew silent and depressed, even the 
words he read had no charm to rouse him. Presently he turned 
the page at “ Evangeline,” and without any comment, began it as if 
determined to keep his thoughts employed. Slowly and listlessly 
he read at first, but soon he grew irresistibly interested, and the 
sweet words fell from his lips with a low, unceasing sound. The 
tale possessed a charm for him it had never done before; and 
Mrs. Marsden, guessing his thoughts, laid down her work, un- 
willing that even the sound of her needles should interrupt the 
gentle, earnest voice. 

Outside, the snow fell in soft flakes against the window panes, 


and the sky grew darker and darker; within, the two figures 
sat immovable, Dick holding his book to the fire that the gas 
might not be lit till the story was ended. 

With a strange feeling he read the words :— 


“ Thus passed the evening away. Anon the bell from the belfry 
Rang out the hour of nine, the village curfew, and straightway 
Rose the guests and departed, and silence reigned in the household. 
Many a farewell word, and sweet good-night on the doorstep 
Lingered long in Evangeline’s heart, and filled it with gladness.” 


Did Berry ever think so of any word he had said to her ?—ever 
think of that last evening they had spent together ? 

He hoped and prayed for her sake that she did not. He was a 
helpless log now, a drag upon his mother, instead of her support. 
Their places were entirely changed now, yet each was trying to 
play parts marked out for them. But Berry! How was she bear- 
ing the trial? Dick hoped that by refusing to allow her to write 
to him he had in a measure prepared her for what must follow, 
and, though the thought cost him a pang, he tried to make him- 
self believe that her affection was not so deep as his own. 


“Yet were her thoughts of him, and at times a feeling of sadness 
Passed o’er her soul, as the sailing clouds in the moonlight 
Flitted across the floor and darkened the room for a moment.” 
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Was it so with his Berry? Poor foolish Dick, this was what he 
called her. The more he outwardly strove to show how hopeless 
he knew it to be that she should ever be his wife—the more he 
outwardly resigned her love—so much the more he mentally clung 
to her, enshrining her in his best if saddest thoughts, and twining 
his love round her to bind her to him. 


“ And from the depths of her soul a fragrance celestial descended, 
Charity, meekness, love and hope, and forgiveness and patience.” 


Darker grew the room, but still Dick read on— 


“ Half way down the shore Evangeline waited in silence, 
Not overcome with grief, but strong in the hour of affliction.” 
* * * * * 


“ And she beheld the face of Gabriel pale, with emotion. 
Tears then filled her eyes, and eagerly running to meet him, 
Clasped she his hands and laid her head on his shoulder and whispered, 
‘Gabriel! be of good cheer, if we love one another, 
Nothing in truth can harm us, whatever mischance may happen.” 
The clock on the mantel struck five. The fire had nearly died 
out, but by its last lingering flicker Dick read— 
* Patience,” whispered the oaks, from oracular.caverns of darkness, 
And, from the moonlit meadow, a sigh responded, “ To-morrow.” 


The flame died away, went out without a sign or warning. Dick 
closed the book and laid it down with something like a sigh, and 
there was silence in the room. Mrs. Marsden understood his 
mood, and rising, stole quietly out of the room. Although there 
was no firelight, something made Dick place his hand over his 
eyes, and turn his head with a quick movement, not of impatience 
nor weariness—no, they were both passed. His thoughts were 
travelling back over the words he had read, in fancy making 
an Evangeline of Berry, and there was a mixture of comfort 
and sadness in the thought. 

“ After all it’s only a tale,” he said presently, pushing back his 
hair from his forehead with his one hand. Yet still his mind was 
full of the one subject, and after a while a strange weary smile 
crossed his face as he repeated— 


“ When shall these eyes behold, these arms be folded about thee?” 


Then the answer,— 
“Patience! To-morrow.” 
“No, not to-morrow, but to-day,” said a voice he knew so well, 


yet started to hear it thus breaking in upon his loneliness, and 
looking up he found an answer to his thoughts he did not expect. 
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The curtains half drawn over the windows showed glimpses of 
the dreariness of the night. The ticking of the clock was the 
only sound which broke the stillness. The smouldering embers of 
the fire had caused the shadows in the room to lose themselves in 
one mass, everything lay in darkness. 

But through the open door a broad ray of light fell like a golden 
sheet into the room. Dazzled by the glare, Dick looked up with 
a frown on his face, but it vanished like lightning at the sight of 
the picture before him. 

Framed in the doorway stood a figure surrounded by a bright 
halo of gold from the light of the hall beyond. The figure of a 
girl in a soft, blue velvet dress, half hidden by a long, loose cloak 
of brown fur, a tiny little blue cap, with a long silk tassel nodding 
gaily on one side, crowning a head of golden-brown hair—one 
brown-gloved hand holding back the heavy curtain which hung 
over the door, the other holding aloft (Oh, shame to relate!) a 
bunch of dark-leaved mistletoe—a face with the bright colour 
flushing, a pair of dimpled cheeks, and two brown eyes dancing 
and sparkling with a merry greeting—a regular symphony in 
brown and blue Dick might have called it, if he had stayed to 
think, but he did not—he only held out his one hand, and said, 
with a strange ring of gladness and sorrow in his voice, 

“ Berry !” 

Only that one word, yet it acted like a charm. The picture 
came to life, the smiles died out of the laughing face; the 
mistletoe was forgotten, and with a ery of “Oh, Dick! Dick!” 
Berry was kneeling beside the sofa—her head laid on Dick’s 
black coat-sleeve, and crying bitterly—crying so bitterly that 
poor Dick, afraid to speak lest he should break down too, grew 
frightened, and, in spite of all his brave resolutions, was obliged 
to draw the little brown head closer to him, only by a very great 
effort keeping himself from kissing it as the soft, curly hair 
touched his face. In the first sweet moments he did not even 
think, he only knew that it was his Berry—his lost, little Berry 
who knelt there sobbing beside him, and in spite of the tears 
which would come to his eyes, so that he could scarcely see, he put 
his arm tightly round her, and held her as if he would never let 
her go. 

Berry was the first to recover herself. 

“Oh, Dick,” she said, looking up at him with a very April 
face, but trying to smile through her tears, “Iam so sorry. I 
said I wouldnt, and I have. But I really could not help it, 

I did not think it was so bad as it is until I saw 


To this medley of pronouns Dick made no reply, for Berry gave 
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him notime, seeming determined to talk for fear of her 
feelings. 

“ You are better,” she asked, “are’nt you?” 

Then without waiting for an answer, fearing it might be un- 
favourable, she rattled on, 

“ Mother is here, but she and aunt are in the drawing-room. 
I stole away from them to come and surprise you. I did, didn’t 
[?”—with a pretty enquiring raise of her eyebrows. “ What 
were you doing when I came in?” 

“ Saying over to myself a line from Longfellow.” 

Then seeing that she wished to have time to recover herself, 
and thinking it only fair that he should bear his part as bravely as 
she did hers, he steadied his voice to say, 

“ T have béen reading Evangeline to Mother till it grew so dark 
I had to leave off, and began to think instead.” 

“Then you did not hear me come in? I did take you by 
surprise.” 

Berry whisked away a tear which hung on one of her eyelashes, 
and gave her head a shake, which sent her little cap jauntily over 
on one side of her head. Dick nodded, looking with all his eyes 
at the sunny being who had entered his dreary room and turned 
it into a little paradise of gladness. 

“We only came home yesterday. I wanted to come straight 
here, but they would not let me. Mother said she would write 
and let you know we were coming, but I was so wilful I made her 
promise to come to-night. Was it naughty? I did want to see 
you so much, and it has seemed such a long, long time. Was I 
not right to come?” 

Dick hesitated, the question was so direct, and Berry’s face fell. 
How did she know that poor self-denying Dick had only that 
morning begged his mother to write to the Burtons to ask them 
to keep his cousin away as long as possible. 

And yet now she was here he could not bear to quench the love 

which was so dear to him, and which had made her surmount all 
obstacles to brighten his lonely Christmas Eve. He was, or 
thought himself to be, sternly brave when she was absent, but 
one look at those sweet, pleading brown eyes, and his resolutions 
vanished like chaff before the wind. He saw the look of disap- 
pointment pass over her face, and said quickly, 
_.“ I was thinking about you, Berry, and when I looked up there 
you were looking so bright and happy, I almost forgot about this ” 
—with a glance at his helpless side —* and was going to rush and 
claim a Christmas box.” 

“Then you are glad to see me?” 

* Glad, Berry !” 

VOL. XXXV. 
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That was all Dick said, but Berry was quite satisfied. There 
was silence for several minutes. 

“ And you, Berry, are you quite yourself again ?” 

“Do I look very ill?” she asked, and then blushed profusely 
under Dick’s earnest glance. 

“ You look just the same as ever, little one.” 

“TI am just the same as ever.” 

Berry spoke eagerly ; but this was dangerous ground, and Dick 
would not let her finish, but said, quickly, 

“ And what have you been doing with yourself all this time ?” 

“ Nothing worth telling.” 

“But you know I am interested in everything you do,” per- 
sisted Dick, trying to get away from this one subject, but, in 
reality, only making matters worse. 

“Of course you are. But first tell me what you have been 
doing—I mean——” 

“ What have they been doing with me? Well, I have not run 
much chance of setting the Thames on fire.” Then, more bitterly, 
“T lie here day after day, just as you see me now, and so I shall 
go on lying till they carry me out to my r 

“Oh, Dick, don’t say such things,” said Berry, imploringly, the 
tears starting to her eyes again, and her words coming in a quick, 
short gasp. “ You must get better some day for my sake.” 

“Til try, Berry; Ili try,” said poor Dick, giving way again. 
“ But I’m afraid it’s only a false hope. I shall never be anything 
but a cripple all my life.” 

Poor “little one ;” she turned away her face to hide her grief, 
but he could tell by the heaving of her shoulders how his words 
had wounded her. Determined that for her sake, if not his own, 
it would be better to let her know the whole truth at once, Dick 
nerved himself bravely to do his duty, no matter how much it cost 
him. Clearing his throat, which had somehow grown remarkably 
husky, he said, gently: 

“Jt is best that I should tell you the whole truth at once, 
Berry. The other day, when Dr. Turner came, I sent Mother out 
of the room, and made him tell me clearly what I had to look 
forward to. He was yery kind, and tried to make it easy. He 
told me that my case was hopeless at present, but that in a year’s 
time he might be able to form a better opinion. I never was very 
energetic, was I, Berry?” Poor Dick tried to smile bravely, but 
the next moment his face grew dark again. “ But sometimes I 
think I shall go mad, to have to lie here day after day—helpless. 
Mother is so kind and good, and tries to help me to bear it ; but 
when I think of ‘the might have been,’ it seems so hard, so very 
hard. I was going to make my fortune, wasn’t I, Berry? We 
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were going to be so happy. But that’s a long timeago now. We 
were all to have spent Christmas together, and have gone to St. 
Paul’s to-morrow morning; and here am I, cannot walk across the 
room. Do you remember that day when I kept you a prisoner in 
the hammock ? How I saved you from falling, and got a kiss into 
the bargain? How angry you were! Not much chance of my 
repeating the offence, is there ? How we used to quarrel, didn’t 
we? Always jangling about something or other.” 

Dick stopped suddenly. This was not what he had intended to 
say. Presently he went on, hurriedly. 

* But this is a long time ago; everything is different now. I 
want to tell you something, but yeu must listen, and not ery like 
that, or Mother will hear you. I want to tell you it while we are 
alone. You remember the night the accident happened, darling ?” 

Berry’s only answer was a heavy sob, and Dick, fearing that his 
task would prove too much for him if he listened to that pitiful 
sound, hurried on recklessly. 

“T asked you if you would—if you cared for me. And you said 
‘yes,’ didn’t you? Hush! let me finish,” as Berry made as 
though to interrupt him. “I want you to let us be to each other 
as if we had never spoken as we did. We were very hasty, and we 
might have been mistaken.” 

His voice was very husky now, and his hand, which he had not 
dared to let rest any longer on Berry’s hair, was smoothing down 
the fur on her cloak with a trembling, nervous motion. 

“And now this accident has happened, and we will forget all 
about what we said that day. I am not theold Dickl was. Iam 
lazy, to be sure, but it is because I cannot help it now. God 
knows, if I could go back to what I was how thankful I would be. 
But I cannot ; and here I lie useless and without hope.” 

Dick had tried to be very brave and unselfish, but his white face 
and excited manner told their own tale. 

And Berry, how did she bear the trial? At first she had cried 
bitterly, but at length sat perfectly still, her sad eyes fixed on 
her lover’s face. When he had finished speaking, she asked 
abruptly, 

“Do you remember what the last words were you said to me ?” 

“No.” Dick avoided her eye and studied the wall- “paper in- 
tently. “ At least, not the exact words. What were they ?” 

° Before I tell you, I want you to turn your head the other 
way—so,” laying a soft hand on his cheek and turning his face to 
where he could not see her own. ‘“ Now you must promise not to 
move, or spe ak a single word till I say you may. Will you 
promise ? ” 

Who could resist such a pleader ? Certainly not poor Dick, who 
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now that his duty was done, submitted wearily to his fate. Berry 
folded her hands in her lap and began, 

“ What you said was this: ‘ You know, Berry, we cannot be 
married yet, but I should not have asked you if I did not know 
you would wait for me.’ Those were your very words. You say 
it is a long time ago, that everything is different now. So it is. 
We have changed places. When you said those words you could 
have married me, but you said ‘Wait till I can give you a home 
worthy of you,’ just as if the poorest house would not have been 
a home with you! I promised to wait, did I not ; you know I did. 
And now, when you have to have patience too, you will not even 
try, but want to fling me away and make me think you do not 
care for me at all because you will not trust me. But I tell you, 
I mean to cling to you just as though you were as strong and well 
as ever. Hush, do not interrupt me, remember your promise! 
Do you think that my love for you is so very little, that when you 
need it most Iam ready to go away and leave you to suffer all 
alone. I cannot believe that you do think so; it is only because 
you are so unselfish that you pretend it. Then because you try 
to be so unselfish I know you do really love me, although you pre- 
tend you do not, and that tells me that if I come and be your 
own Berry again it will help you a little and it will do me good 
as well. For I have been ill too, very ill, but they would not tell 
you lest it should worry you. I do not know what was the 
matter; I used to want to go away by myself and sit and think. 
The doctors could not make me out, | know; they used to shake 
their heads and look very grave, till Papa got so frightened he 
told them about you. Then they had a long talk together and 
when Papa came to say good-night, he told me we were coming 
home. I do not know what I said or did. I think I cried, I know 
he did. Why, I could not tell! I had not been able to cry before 
—there was something here (laying one hand on her throat), 
which would not let me. But when I knew I was coming home I 
did not know which to do, laugh or cry, till Papa said that if I 
did not be good, he would stay in Paris another year. I think 
I should have died if we had not come back to England and 
you. I believe the doctors thought so, they looked so grave. I 
tell you this because I want you to know that if you will not let 
me live for you, I think I shall die, I do really. So unless you 
want my heart to break, you must let. me have my way and be 
your Berry again, if it is only for a little while. You say there is 
no hope, but I say that I will not give up hoping—no, not for all 
the doctors in the world. You say it’s hard, yet you want to bear 
all the trouble by yourself. You said just now, you had been 
thinking of Evangeline and of me. Did you think that you were 
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Gabriel. It is a silly fancy, I daresay, but I mean to be your 
Evangeline—I mean to love you better than even she did Gabriel. 
I will not give you up although you were so changed and altered 
I could not know you. You are my Dick, and Iam your Berry, 
for ever and ever. Unless,”’—here Berry’s voice shook.—* you 
have been too hasty and have made a mistake and do not love me. 
You know I love you dearly, and if you do not love me as you 
said, then P'I—I’ll—-—” 

“ Berry, Berry, my darling, do not say that. I love you better 
than I ever did, my own, faithful, little love. Berry, Berry, how 
could I help it?” 

In his excitement, Dick forgot his promise ; turning his head he 
held out his one useful arm and Berry hid her poor hot crimson 
face in its right hiding place. 

Holding her close to him, Dick poured out his pent-up love. 
Never till then did he know how strong it was, avd Berry was 
rewarded for her brave little speech with the reward she longed 
for. The true little heart was repaid in full. 

“Are you quite sure you have not made a mistake ?” she asked 
presently, without looking up. 

“ Berry, do not say that again, or you will drive me to despera- 
tion, and I will not be answ erable for the consequences.” 

Dick’s face was radiant with happiness, and the smile which 
accompanied his words made Berry rather inclined to risk his 
vengeance. 

* Little one,” he said, gently, when they had grown grave 
again, “supposing at the end of three years (how strong hope 
had grown in those few minutes !) I am no better than I am now, 
you must promise to give me up entirely. Will you promise me, 
dear ?” 

“ Three years is u long time. Who knows what may happen 
before then? Now, do not look so grave. I will promise to give 
you up, but not entirely. No, Dick, I will never, never do that 
as long as I live.” 

All this time Berry had been kneeling by the sofa without 
ever having removed her gloves, but now she drew them off, and 
said, with a merry laugh, 

“TI have forgotten all about the bit of Christmas I brought to 
ornament your room.” 

“Never mind the mistletoe,” said Dick, with a glad smile, 
laying a detaining hand on her cloak, “we can do without it, 
little one.” 

How rosy Berry became again as she bent her head. Treacherous 
Dick, it was a mean advantage to take, never to attempt to draw 
her face down to his, but to keep his eyes fixed on her brown 
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ones, which answered the glad light in his with a look of tender- 
ness and trust which made them fill with tears. Only for a 
moment, though; then her head drooped lower, her soft curls 
touching his pale forehead as she kissed him shyly. Such a tiny 
little flutter of a kiss, but Dick was content, aye, more than 
content. 

“ My little Evangeline,” he said, with a happy look, detaining 
her hand in his for a moment, then Jetting it go as he saw the 
tears coming again. Berry turned her face towards the fire, and 
neither of them spoke, but each guessed the other’s thoughts. 

Then Dick broke the silence. 

“What pretty gloves,” he said, pointing to where the little 
brown kid one lay unheeded on the floor. ‘ May I look?” 

Innocent Berry handed the glove to him, and then crossed the 
room to where the mistletoe had fallen. 

“ Look,” she said, placing it over a picture above the mantel- 
piece, “ does not that look more Christmasified ? ” 

*“ What a word!” replied Dick, trying to appear unconscious of 
his guilt, as he slyly hid the little glove in his coat pocket, but 
Berry caught him and pounced down upon his hand, crying, “ No, 
no, you thief. IT want my gloves to go home in. My hands will 
get all frost-bitten.” 


“Hide them under your cloak,” replied Dick, complacently. 
“Stay, are they cold now? Let me restore the circulation.” 


” 


* Do not be impudent, sir, or-—— 

At that minute the two mothers entered, followed by a servant 
with a light, which put an end to all further dispute. 

“ Aunty,” said Berry, with an arch look at Dick, “I hope you 
have had a very large pudding made.” 

“Why?” asked Mrs. Marsden, replacing a pillow which had 
fallen to the ground, while Dick gave her a glad look out of his 
clear dark eyes. 

** Because when I came in he was sighing for to-morrow, so I 
suppose you have let him have a stir, and he is longing for a 
taste.” 

“ How can you be so absurd, Berry?” Dick frowned severely, 
but added with a radiant smile, “I think I am having all the 
goodies to-night.” 

Mrs. Burton greeted her nephew with a kindness which set 
every fear, if he had room for such things in his mind at rest, and 
yielded to Berry’s entreaties for them to spend the rest of the 
evening with him. ‘Tea was therefore brought in, and Berry, 
laying aside her hat and cloak, assumed the post of tea-maker in 
reneral. 

What a feast Dick had! He stared at Berry most rudely 
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indeed, until she was quite out of countenance and committed the 
most unaccountable blunders in her office. And she was a pretty 
picture to look at in her blue velvet dress with its soft lace 
turned down in a broad collar round her throat and hanging 
loosely over her pink wrists. With her own hands she put Dick’s 
tea on his little tray and carried it to him, taking a sip out of the 
cup at his command to see if it were sweet enough. Mrs. 
Marsden remarked that Dick had developed into a most fractious 
invalid, requiring such a lot of attention that Berry ran every 
chance of starving until she deserted the tea-table entirely, and 
joined Dick at his solitary tray. How soon the evening passed. 
Before saying good-night Berry opened the piano, and made the 
room ring with her sweet little voice, singing song after song 
while Dick lay and listened with his ears, and feasted his eyes in 
a most greedy fashion. 

The happy invalid detained Mrs. Burton at his side for several 
moments, after Berry had wished him a demure good-bye, and 
w hispered—in answer to his “ My little love, my Evangeline, God 
bless you ”—* A happy Christmas, Gabriel. Patience, to-morrow ! : 

As the mother and daughter drove home in the carriage, Berry 
leant forward and whispered softly, 

“ You know, Mother?” 

Her only answer was a tender kiss, and Berry was happy. 

“ Hallo! young lady,” said her father, as he met her in the hall, 
and kissed her “ good-night,” “ you have found a colour and lost 
your gloves, I see. I hope you have not left your heart behind 
you, too.” 

*T do not know, I suppose they are at Auntie’s. Dick stole one, 
I mean Oh, good-night, daddy, I’m so happy.” 


CHaPTerR VII. 


* Wuat a perfect Christmas!” said Berry, as she drew up her 
blind the next morning. 

The snow which had fallen during the night lay in large sheets 
over the roofs of the houses, while in the street it was already 
lined and soddened by the cart-wheels. 

“T shall go to church this morning, and call in the Carleton 
Road as we come home. Poor Dick! how ill he looks!” 

Slowly the girl’s thoughts travelled backwards to the meeting 
of the night before, and. unconsciously her face grew sorrowful, as 
she leant her head on her hands and looked out the window on to 
the glistening white snow. Presently she roused herself and 
turned to the dressing table with something like a sigh. Then 
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she gave herself a little shake and nodding gravely to her reflec- 
tion in the glass, said severely: “ You are an ungrateful little 
puss. Here you never rest until you get back to England, and now 
you are here you are doing your very best to be as miserable as you 
can, instead of being grateful that things are no worse than they 
are. What do you mean?” With another reproving shake, “I 
am sure I donot know, but one thing is certain, if you do not be 
happy to-day you never deserve tobe happy again. There, I warn 
you if you do not cheer up and make yourself look as pretty as 
possible, upon my word, I will tell Dick positively to leave off 
loving you, so there.” 

Here the reflection grew so rosy that Berry turned away 
quickly, and began to carry out the instructions she had given 
herself. And she succeeded, at least, as far as the former part of 
the admonition was concerned. 

Church over, the Burtons drove at once to the Carleton Road, 
but only Berry went into the house, her mother and father going 
to pay an annual visit to an old aunt, but promising to call again 
on their way home. 

Berry ran quickly up the steps as the carriage drove off, and 
found Mrs. Marsden in the hall, waiting for her. 

* You have done my boy good already,” she said, “he is quite 
lively this morning. I do not know how to thank you enough, 
Berry, for being so good and unselfish to my poor Dick!” 

“Do not thank me, Auntie dear. I cannot help loving him, 
you know.” Then Berry blushed profusely, and hid her face in 
Mrs. Marsden’s shoulder. 

The invalid had sharp ears, and called from the dining-room. 

*Do not say all your pretty things outside the door, Berry. 
Mother does not want them half so much as I do.” Then in a 
pleading voice. ‘“ Won’t you be quick and come to your Gabriel, 
little one ? I have been watching for you ever since nine o'clock 
this morning, and now you are here you will keep persistently 
out of sight, so that I cannot even reward myself by looking at you.” 

“Poor Gabriel! be patient a little longer, and you shall be 
satisfied.” 

* Best take off your things first, dear, and then you need not 
disturb yourselves till lunch time,” said Mrs. Marsden, unfastening 
the girl’s cloak. 

** Make haste! make haste!” cried Dick, gaily, “ or I will not 
be answerable for the consequences.” 

“Now then, Master Impatience, be satisfied.” And Berry 
nearly smothered him (not with kisses, modest reader), but with 
an immense bouquet of hot-house flowers she had insisted on 


bringing with her. 
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“Do you suppose I am going to take that as my Christmas- 
box ?” asked Dick, with an injured air, but sniffing the flowers 
with great enjoyment. Then he drew Berry, unresisting, to him 
and kissed her. This little ceremony over, Berry took the chair 
placed ready for her by the sofa, and said— 

“ Now we are going to behave as sensible people.” 

But Dick was tyrannical. He criticised her dress and appear- 
ance in the most impolite manner, which in days gone by would 
have roused Berry's ire to the utmost, but now she stood before 
him joining in his laughter. Then he chose the best of the 
flowers and held them in his one useful hand while she bound 
them together with a piece of soft wool, tying in his fingers and 
breaking the thread; in fact, behaving in the most ridiculous 
manner possible. 

The morning went only too quickly. Downstairs the two 
lovers were doing their best to be happy for each other’s sake. 
Upstairs the widow sat alone, thinking thoughts of sadness and 
joy, mixed, of what had passed and what was yet to come. 

Presently Berry came and fetched her down to join in the 
“ fun.” 

“Evangeline,” said Dick, as the two entered the room 
together, “Iam so hungry. Are not we allowed to have any 
lunch on Christmas Day.” 

Greedy boy! When will you learn manners.” 

“* My dear girl, if being hungry is rude, I am a perfect bear. 
For 1 can tell you my appetite is unsatisfiable as regards such 
things as——” 

“Thanks, do not trouble to explain,” interrupted Berry, “we 
are perfectly aware of your likes and dislikes.” 

Luncheon was a merry affair, and was scarcely over before 
Mr. and Mrs. Burton came to carry off Berry. 

“Three years’ lease, eh, Dick ?” was the former’s greeting. 

Dick nodded, his face full of gladness and thankfulness, while 
Berry grew rosy red, and then to hide her blushes, kissed her 
father violently. 

“T say, little one, if you must kiss some one,” said Dick, 
lightly, but gripping his uncle’s hand with a fervour which belied 
his words, “ Why not practise on me ?” 

“Kiss you? How dare you propose such a thing! Really, 
there are no bounds to your impudence! I will say good-bye 
hefore you get any worse.” 

So Berry and Dick were together again till the end of the 
—_ years should bring—What? Neither of them dared to 
think. 


And so the time passed. On plea of her accident Berry 
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refused all invitations till nearly two months after Christmas, 
spending the greater portion of the day with the happy invalid. 
When, however, she was at length compelled to commence her 
usual round of gaities, they were always arranged so as not to 
interfere with the daily visits. 

Dick took the keenest interest in her toilettes, partners, etc., 
and very often of an evening she would go out of her way to let 
him catch a glimpse of her to rouse his drooping spirits even if 
only for the time she was there. Strange as it may seem, Dick 
loved to listen for Berry’s knock, to see the door open, and a 
little figure, radiant in the most exquisite of ball costumes, come 
dancing into the: room, and drive away every sombre thought. 
What, if after she was gone, the dark thoughts came again—his 
little one did not know. 

Then the Summer came, and Berry was carried away for another 
trip to the Continent. Dick spent a dreary two months without 
his little comforter—his little Evangeline. 


Me * * * * 


The three years passed, Berry was true as steel to her task, but 
Dick still lay as helpless as ever on his sofa. No one spoke openly 


of what was to come, but often times “ Gabriel,” when unconsciously 
some mention of the future was made, would feel Evangeline 
draw closer to him, and tighten her hold of his arm; more than 
once he would see her turn her head away that he might not 
see the tears, which would even then rise when his helplessness 
was made more than usually apparent. It was only when they 
were alone that they were *‘ Gabriel” and “ Evangeline” to each 
other. There was a kind of sacred meaning in the names, which 
none but themselves knew or understood. One day Mrs. Marsden 
found Berry with the “ Longfellow,” which had disappeared since 
that Christmas Eve when Dick had read it to her, and guessed 
why the poem had been left unfinished. 

At length the anniversary came. Mr. and Mrs. Burton spent 
it, as usual, with Berry, at the Carleton Road; but there seemed a 
cloud over them all, which even Berry’s rather transparent at- 
tempts at gaiety could not dispel. She sang Dick’s songs, and 
waited on him just as she had done that day three years ago, even 
making the room ring with the laughter he used to love to hear; 
yet now it only made his face grow graver and sadder, as she some- 
times broke off suddenly, almost showing it was but forced to please 
him. Still Berry tried to appear gay and laughing. No one, not 
even Dick, could tell how her heart was bursting with sorrow, or 
how even the touch of his hand made her draw herself away lest 
she should forget the part she had laid out for herself. 
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The evening passed, but Dick remained silent on the one sub- 
ject. Mr. Burton watched him narrowly, wondering to see a 
strange uncertainty in his manner. Now he was as gay as “ his 
little Berry,” now he was silent and pre-occupied. What could it 
mean? The father would not hope falsely, but trusted implicitly 
to the young man. The mystery was explained. At twelve o’clock, 
Berry ran upstairs for her cloak and hat, and her father and 
mother were left alone with Dick. He held out his hand, with a 
smile, to Mrs. Burton. 

* You did not think I could be so brave, did you ?” 

Then he went on quickly, 

“You have been very good to let me have Berry so much. I 
cannot thank you enough, so I will not try. I daresay you think 
it very strange I have not mentioned about our engagement, but 
I want to ask you a great favour. Will you trust her tome a little 
longer? Only a few days.” 

He spoke so earnestly that Mr. Burton asked eagerly, 

“ Then there is hope ?” 

Dick gripped his aunt’s fingers till she winced, in his endeavour 
to keep down his excitement. 

“ Only a very faint ray, but it is hope, and I want Berry a little 
longer. Dr. Turner has determined to try one more experiment. 
He says I must not be too sanguine; but I must hope, I cannot 
help it, if it is only for her sake. She must know nothing 
about it, so that—so that if it—if it does not do any good, I can 
write and tell her everything. Till this day week she must not 
come here. You must keep her away, unless I send for her; 
but if I write you will know it has failed, and we shall start at 
once for the south of France, and I shall not see her again, at 
least, not until I am braver than [am now. You will tell her this, 
will you not? Make her understand it in case I can’t. Tell her 
—tell her ‘ 

“Yes, Dick, I will, I will,” put in his aunt, quickly, to prevent 
his breaking down. 

Just at that moment Berry entered the room, and Dick roused 
himself to bid her a gay “ good-bye, ” and “ Merry Christmas.” 

* May she come to-morrow ?” asked Mr. Burton, as he wrung 
his nephew’s hand. 

** Oh yes, I forgot, to-morrow is Christmas Day. Yes. I will 
say good-bye then, perhaps it will be for the last time.” 

So on the morrow Berry came once more. Yet in spite of 
this shadow of doubt which hung over him, Dick was as gay and 
full of fun as ever. 

“Am I dressed to please your lordship’s taste,” asked Berry 
during the afternoon. “I had this dress made on purpose to 
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please you. Blue is your favourite colour, is it not ?” twitching 
mischievously at a piece of hair which would stray into Dick’s 
eyes, and required a deal of attention. 

“ Certainly it is; but my dear girl I shall have to change it for 
green or violet if you will so persistently sacrifice your looks to 
my liking. It is very obliging of you, of course, but really for 
your own good, I think—-——” 

‘My dear fellow, do not waste your breath in a cause so little 
worth it. I know perfectly well what suits me, so pray save your- 
self the trouble of telling me.” 

“ Well, if you will not take a little good advice, I am very 
sorry for you,” replied Dick, in his turn ruffling all the brown 
hair, just for the pleasure of making her put it straight again. 
By- -the-by, how is it you have given up going out lately ¢ ? Not 
for my sake, I hope ?” 

“ What next, Mr. Conceit, I am going to a ball on New Year's 
Eve, so set your mind at rest on that score. It is rather a bore 
to have to go when I had planned to spend it here. But mamma 
says I must not refuse, because it is given by Lady Wingrove, my 
godmother, you know. I hate to go, but I suppose I must.” 

* Any more grievances ?” 

“Yes. Worse and worse. We are all going to Brighton to- 
morrow, to stay two or three days. My cousin Alice is going to 
be married, so we are obliged to do the polite.” 

Dick already knew of this plan. Mrs. Burton had told him 
that she would extend the visit to New Year’s Eve, so that, as she 
had to go to the ball in the evening, Berry would be safe until he 
wrote. 

At Dick’s special request the Burton’s dined at Carleton Road, 
and it was not till Christmas Day was no more that they rose to 
go. 

* You have not given me a Christmas Box,” said Dick, as Berry 
stood beside him to say good-night. 

“ Fibs, fibs. You took two this morning.” 

“ But this morning is such a long time ago. I shall not see 
you for four whole days, perhaps.” 

* No, sir, I am fully determined not to stay more than two at 
the most, and you know it.” 

“ But just fancy how long that is. Let’s see. Forty-eight 
hours. Terrible! Two thousand eight hundred and eighty 
minutes. I shall not live so long, I am convinced! But when I 
think of its — one hundred and seventy-two thousand eight 
hundred seconds, I give up all hope!” 

“ Well, shut your eyes, you ridiculous boy, and, perhaps, I may 
kiss you just once; but mind it is the last time—” 
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Poor Dick! He knew very well that it might be the last time 
he would see that pretty blushing face bent over his, and feel 
those soft red lips touch his with that shy, quick little kiss, which 
he claimed so tyrannically. 

He took Berry’s hand in his own, as he said, gently : 

“ But, if you are not able to come, you will think of me, and 
wish me A Happy New Year, won’t you, little one ?” 

“Twill; I will, indeed, Dick,” and Berry, forgetting the con- 
ditions she had imposed, stooped down and kissed his forehead 
right on the piece of refactory hair, while the brave grey eyes 
looked into the soft brown ones, and said his good-bye to his little 
one. 

That night, as he lay awake, Dick’s thoughts turned on the 
events of those three years—yesrs which had been so full of 
happiness, with only the shadow of future to dim the brightness 
of the present. Slowly, like a withered hand turning over the 
hoards of a long-locked treasure box, he thought of those two 
short, happy months now gone, leaving only saddened memories 
to serve as fingers to point to “the might have been.” When the 
New Year’s eve came he and Berry might be parted for ever! 
For ever—for ever. The words rang in his ears till his head fairly 
ached with repeating them; yet they had a dreary fascination 
which he could not combat. 

What would the New Year bring? He dared not think. 

As his meditations reached this point, he was startled by hear- 
ing voices under his window. He raised his head slightly to listen, 
and the words of a Christmas Carol floated into the room like a 
message sent to cheer and comfort him. 


‘** Many weary watchers, sleepless through the night, 
Wait and long for ever for the morning light ; 
Christmas bids these weary from their watching cease ; 
Have faith, have love, have hope, and thou shalt have Peace. 
Peace—thou shalt have Peace, Peace, Peace.” 


The last line was repeated at the end of every verse, and, as the 
singers, their song ended, moved away from the window, each in 
turn took up the last word, “ Peace,” till the sound was lost in the 
distance. 

Then Dick fell asleep, and through his dreams came that 
Christmas song, with a new, hopeful meaning. 

He dreamt he was lying in a silken hammock, suspended from 
the sky over a lake with silver waters; that Berry stood on a rock 
above him, with a cloud of white mist hiding all save her brown 
eyes; that all at once he felt himself falling, falling down into 
the cold, glittering water; and then the cloud rolled away, and 
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his little one stood there, dressed in white, with sparkling wings 
spread over her, and she sang— 
“ Christmas bids the weary from their watching cease ; 
Have faith, have love, have hope, and thou shalt have Peace.” 

And as she sang Dick felt that he was sinking no longer, but that 
he was being borne upon the waters, till the angel floated slowly 
down to him and, still singing, held out her hands to him, and— 
what then? Dick never knew, for he woke to find the dim light 
of the winter’s morning creeping in at the window, and knew that 
e’er many hours were over, his trial would have begun. Yet 
through the anxious waiting and hoping which followed, his 
thoughts often turned with wonder to his dream, and there was 
something of comfort in recalling again and again the face of the 
pitying angel. Poor Dick! he needed comfort. No Berry—no 
rest—no anything—but weary waiting, terrible uncertainty, and 
then 


* ~ * - . 


It was New Year’s Eve. Dick lay as usual on his sofa. He 
looked the same as ever, only his face seemed even paler and 
thinner, and the circles under his eyes had grown broader and 
deeper. His mother was sitting in Berry’s seat, a low chair, by his 
sofa, watching him as he turned his head from side to side with a 
restless, excited motion. They had sat thus for some time after 
the tea-things had been removed, each was thinking, and would 
not disturb the other. At length Dick broke the silence : 

** Mother, dear, will you let me have my desk now. I think I 
will write to Berry to-night.” 

During those three years he had learnt to hold a pen in his left 
hand, and although Berry always declared that she held them 
upside down to make them out, he knew she prized the funny 
little notes he used to love to send her. 

His mother placed the desk on the stand, which was fastened 
across his sofa, and, taking the pen, Dick began his task. But it 
was not so easy as he imagined it to be. A dozen times he com- 
menced, but each letter in turn was torn across and thrown on 
one side. 

“This will never do,” he said at last, pushing back the hair 
from his forehead with the guesture which once spoke of im- 
patience, but which now told only of a sad weariness. “ I am only 
wasting time and paper, yet I must do it to-night.” 

Thinking he would be best alone, Mrs. Marsden stole out of the 
room, and sat down in the drawing-room, resting her head in her 
hands to keep back the tears which would come. Presently a ring 
at the bell announced a visitor. This proved to be an old, old 
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friend who had called to wish the compliments of the season, 
and Mrs. Marsden turned to her with relief after her own 
thoughts. 

In the dining room nothing was to be heard, save every now 
and then the scratch of Dick’s pen. Slowly the letter was written, 
a few more lines and it would be finished. 

“Do not try to come to me, I cannot bear it—at least not yet, 
by-and-by perhaps.” 

At this moment the door opened quickly. 

“T have just finished, mother,” said Dick, without turning his 
head, and steadying his voice as well as he was able. “ Will you 
send it to Berry at once ?” 

He looked up, and it was his little one who stood beside him, 
answering his thoughts as she had that Christmas Eve three years 
ago. Yes, there she stood, looking just the same, yet—oh—so 
different. Those three years had made her more womanly in bear- 
ing, and although her baby face still belied her age, there was 
something in it now which told of a more gentle, true love than it 
had worn then. Such a pretty figure she looked as she stood 
there beside him, that he fairly started at her loveliness. 
From head to foot entirely in white, she looked so like what 
his dream had painted her, that Dick rubbed his eyes, think- 
ing himself still asleep. The dress, cut low over the neck and 
shoulders, leaving her little, phump white arms bare, was of rich, 
white broché open in the front to show a petticoat of white satin, 
embroidered with silver, from below which a pair of dainty high 
heeled slippers peeped temptingly out. Her hair looked much 
as usual, save that at one side a soft, white feather, sparkling all 
over with tiny silver pendants, was fastened over one knot of 
golden curls by an arrow of sparkling diamonds. One hand held 
a bouquet of fragrant white roses, the other screened the light 
from her face with a medallion fan of soft, white feathers. 

Dick dropped his pen and started at the lovely apparition with 
astonishment. She only wanted the veil to be a bride. 

“Did you think I was never coming again?” she asked, as if 
her being there was the most natural thing in the world. 

“ No, Berry,” was all Dick’s answer, as he took the hand she 
held out to him, and not knowing what to do with it, as there was 
no effort made for its withdrawal, let it rest in his own, as it was 
always wont to do. 

* You look very, very tired,” she said, scanning his face atten- 
tively. “What have you been doing with yourself while I have been 
away ?” 

** How is it you came in here ?” asked Dick, dropping the hand 
suddenly. “ Where is mother?” 
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“I think Baker said she had visitors in the drawing-room, so I 
came straight in here without disturbing you.” 

“ Do uncle and aunt know you have come?” 

“Of course not ; there was no need to say I was coming. We 
only came home from Brighton at twelve o’clock, and mamma 
and papa had to go at once to see grandma; she is rather unwell. 
I was to meet them there, but as I had promised to come and 
wish you a happy New Year, I sent on the carriage with a note, 
and stopped here instead. There, sir, you have the whole truth 
of the matter. Are you satisfied ?” 

And Berry seated herself in the little chair, and, fancying her 
Gabriel was dull for want of company, chatted away in her usual 
gay manner about the wedding, the bride, bridegroom, breakfast 
—everything, in fact, she could think of likely to cheer him. 

* And do you know, Dick, there was an old gentleman, a Mr. 
Dobson, who would have been very attentive to me if I would 
have let him, but of course I would not. Fancy! He was nearly 
forty years of age, and cousin Maggie told me, flirts dreadfully, 
and, would you believe it, he actually r 

“Well, Berry, ‘actually’ what?” asked Dick, laying his hand 
to steady it on the little bare arm. 

“He had a talk with ma and pa, who are both very pleased 
with him, and what do you think he wanted? Wanted me to 
marry him! Did you ever hear anything so absurd ?” 

* So you refused him ?” 

Dick’s heart gave a sudden leap, and then began to beat rapidly 
with excitement. 

** Of course ; I told him I was engaged,” replied Berry, twirling 
her fan nervously, but with a pleading look in the eyes raised to 
the pale face on the sofa. 

‘No, Berry, you were wrong to tell him that. The three years 
are over, you know.” 

“I do not care if it were three hundred years,” cried Berry, 
resolutely. “I am engaged to you just the same.” 

“Berry, Berry, remember your promise.” 

There was silence for a moment. Evangeline was battling with 
herself. Then she said, gently :— 

“Yes, I do remember my promise. But I also promised, did I 
not, to love you, and you told me then that you—that you loved 
me, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, Berry,” said Dick, meekly. 

* Well, then, if you will not let me be your little sweetheart 
any longer, you cannot prevent me loving you. So I am going to 
love you and hope for you till—till my hair is grey, so do not try 
to prevent me.” 
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“ But, Berry, it is no use hoping when there is no hope. Read 
this letter. I have been writing to you, and you will see how 
wrong it is to try and fight against the trouble. Read it, please, 
Berry. Indeed you must for your own sake. Do take it, little 
one. Don’t make me have to tell you what I have written in it, 
for I can’t—I can’t. It was hard enough to write it. Don’t 
make me have to tell you.” 

The earnest voice spoke so falteringly that, with a quick, re- 
morseful movement, Berry took the proffered paper and read it 
through slowly. The grey eyes watched her face till the end was 
reached. Then he held out his hand. 

“Do you see now, Berry, why it is best that we should say 
good-bye to each other till we are able to be cousin’s again, as we 
were not so very long ago.” 

“Oh, Dick, Dick!” cried Berry, breaking down entirely, and 
hugging the coat sleeve for comfort; “it can’t be as bad as all 
that. May they not have been mistaken ? ” 

“No. Dr. Turner is not one to be positive unless he has 
reasons for it. He has held out hopes so far because my case is 
not an ordinary one; but now he says there is no reason to think 
that I shall ever get any better. So now, little Berry, say good- 
bye, and kiss me just once more---and then——-” 

“TI won’t, I won't,” sobbed Berry. “Oh, Dick, Dick! dear, 
dear Dick! let me go on loving you a little longer!” The ball 
toilette was forgotten, and the two little bare arms stole round 
Dick’s neck and clasped themselves tightly there, while the 
brown head and its white feathery crown lay against the 
dusky one. 

“No, no, Berry,” replied Gabriel, firmly brushing away the 
troublesome tears which would fall on the soft curls. “I am 
your brother from to-day. We must forget we have ever been 
engaged.” 

* And I may go on loving you, mayn’t I?” 

* Yes, little sister, yes.” 

“There, I knew you would give in; and then when you do get 
better, as I know you will some day, no matter if I am grey- 
headed and you bald, we will be married and be a regular Darby 
and Joan, won’t we ?.” 

Berry was trying to laugh, but it was a poor attempt, and now 
she grew grave again. 

“ Dick, dear,” drawing closer to him, “this is very hard for 
both of us. We must be brave and bear it together. I want to 
be as brave as you are.” 

“I’m not brave, Berry; I’m a sad coward when you are with 
me, but I think I’m worse when you are away. If I did not love. 
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you so much, it would not be so hard; but I love you so that I 
think this will break my heart to give you up, and yet I must. 
Come, darling, do not cry so, or you will be iil.” He tried to 
draw her head away, but she clung to him more closely. 

“Let me stay a little longer, only a little longer, Dick.” 

For a few minutes Dick held her to him—held her as if no 
power on earth, no power but death, should part them—kissing 
away her tears, and calling her every endearing name, till she 
stopped his mouth with one little hand. 

“I’m all right now, Gabriel,” she said, looking up and smiling 
cheerfully as she dried her eyes with the morsel of lace hand- 
kerchief never intended for such a mournful purpose. 

“Nay, Berry, not that name now,” said Dick, wincing slightly ; 
“we are brother Dick and sister Berry from to-day.” 

Then seeing the ready tears rising again he went on. ‘ Now I 
am going to begin being brotherly and make you undergo a 
general inspection. I want to take a good look at this wonderful 
snowflake robe.” 

He dared not let her arms linger in their resting-place any 
longer. He must begin his part at once. So to please him, 
Berry got up from her knees and shook out the tumbled dress, 
even going to stand beneath the large chandelier that he might 
see her in the full light. ; 

“ Wait! let me put your hair straight,” he said, as she crossed 
the room. 

“Since when, sir, did you turn hair-dresser, pray ?” was the 
saucy question, as his hand touched her curls with a loving 
gentleness. 

“ There, now you are perfect ! ” 

**Then your lordship is pleased to be satisfied.” 

“More than satisfied. Berry, you are perfectly lovely; and 
‘when you blush you are positively adorable. That icicle in your 
hair makes me shiver. And those shoes—confess now, do not 
they pinch dreadfully ? ” 

* Feel,” said Berry, standing on one foot and holding up the 
other, so that Dick could touch it with his hand. 

This was how they could talk when only a few moments ago 
they had been so full of grief that they each thought they never 
would be gay or happy again! Here they were chatting away 
as usual, each bearing a portion of the burden and bearing it 
cheerfully. 

Dick still persisted in doubting the fit of the shoes, till at 
length Berry said, laughing, 

* Could I do this if they were not ‘ danceable,’ as you call it,” 
and catching up her train she waltzed lightly round the room. 
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“Don’t I wish I were going to this ball,” said Dick, with an 
approving smile, as the dance came to an abrupt conclusion, 
namely, with a big sigh. “There would not be a man in the room 
but would be eaten up with jealousy.” 

* Oh, I wish I could stay at home, or at least stay here instead 
of going. I hate to think I shall have to smile and dance and 
talk to horrid men when all the time I shall be thinking of E 

“Come, come, little sister, this will not do; no rebellion, you 
know, or I shall have to be angry. You know, aunt will be very 
annoyed if you insist upon staying away, to say nothing of offend- 
ing Lady Wingrove. So you see you had better make up your 
mind to bear it cheerfully and not make yourself and partners 
miserable by looking forlorn, or uncle will blame me. Come, put 
away that handkerchief, and try and have a smile ready for mother 
when she comes in. That is right. Now suppose you continue 
that very pretty waltz you began just now. I want to imagine 
how you will look. Dear, dear, how much I wish I could be your 
partner, but I am afraid I have forgotten all my dancing again 
after all the trouble you took to teach me. Suppose you give me 
alesson. It might be of use to me some day, and I feel just 
inclined for it to-night.” (O Dick! Dick! what a big, big 
fib !) 

Just to please him, Berry pushed aside the table, and, bidding 
him hum a tune, began gliding round and round in a slow waltz 
step, while Dick hummed away and applauded rapturously. 

“ Beautiful! Lovely! Exquisite! Berry, you only want wings 
to be a perfect angel.” 

“There, are you satisfied,” she asked, as having made the circle 
of the room she stayed her steps before a large mirror which hung 
from the ceiling to the floor. There she gathered up her dress 
in one hand, and fanning herself with the other, prepared to 
curtsey to her own pretty reflection. 

“Bravo! Capital! Grace itself,” cried Dick. Berry—you 
Take care, child. I believe I saw that glass move. Iam sure it 
is falling. Berry, come away, it is——” 

All unheeding, Berry made her obeisance with a gay smile and 
nod to the face which answered back in turn. At the same 
moment as Dick spoke a loud grating sound rang through the 
room. Berry looked up. The ceiling seemed falling on her— 
everything seemed moving. 

“ Berry,” shrieked Dick, in a tone hoarse with excitement, in a 
voice which was strangely unlike his, and the same moment the 
terrified “little one” felt herself lifted suddenly from where 
she stood as the mirror fell with an awful crash to the ground— 
a crash which echoed through the house like a peal of thunder, 
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and mingling with it was that one despairing, agonized cry— 
“ Berry.” 

It was the work of an instant. Giddy and confused, the 
frightened girl felt the arms which had rescued her from a ter- 
rible danger, suddenly loosen their hold, and then with awakened 
senses heard a dull heavy thud as of something falling to the 
ground. 

Turning quickly round she stood spell-bound one moment, the 
next was kneeling on the floor where, beside the mirror, which was 
smashed and splintered to a thousand pieces, lay—Could it be Dick ? 
Yes, indeed it was Dick, poor helpless Dick, for the first time for 
three long years he had left his couch unaided. Dick now lying 
stretched upon the floor, his head thrown back, his eyes closed, 
one arm bent. under him, the other (and even in this first horrible 
moment Berry saw it was his useless, paralyzed one) lying across 
his breast, the hand tightly holding between the withered fingers 
a white satin bow, a bow off Berry’s dress. ’Ere she had time to 
do more than see this, her mother, father, and Mrs. Marsden 
rushed into the room. 

What followed she never knew. It was all confusion and 
terrible anxiety. She remembered kneeling and holding Dick’s 
hand in her own till the doctor came, and then hearing a lot of 
hushed talking about “mental effort combined with former 
operation,” “ might be a relapse,” “such cases very rare, might 
do more good than all the doctor’s work,” “sheer force of will,” 
“ marvellous strength of mind,” ete. She had a faint recollection 
of feeling very giddy, but of holding that poor helpless hand with 
the satin bow in it, till presently Dick opened his eyes and looked 
at her. Then, like a ray of comfort in her uncertainty, the fingers 
of his right hand closed over her own with a feeble pressure, and 
Dick smiled faintly as his eyes closed. That was all Berry knew 
or cared to know. After that she forgot everything till she found 
herself lying on Mrs. Marsden’s bed, her white ball dress on a 
chair, and her head aching with trying to think what it all meant. 
This did not take long, and just as the events of the night before 
were clear in her own mind, Mrs. Burton entered. 

“ O, mother, is it true, or am I dreaming?” 

“No, darling, you are wide awake, and so is Diek, and what is 
more, he is watching and waiting for you ; so drink this coffee, and 
then you may go to him as soon as you like. And oh, Berry, 
you can never be too thankful for what has happened.” 

Downstairs in the darkened room Gabriel was indeed waiting 
for Evangeline. He was terribly weak, but every now and them 
he would raise one finger of his once useless hand to make sure 
that he was not, as Berry had said, “dreaming.” Yes, he was 
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waiting and hoping, and wanted his Evangeline to wait and hope 
with him. And ’ere long she came. There was a soft knock at 
the door, and a whispered “ May I come in ?” 

** Are you sure you feel strong enough to see Miss Berry ?” 
asked the old doctor with a smile, ashe saw the expectant look 
come into his patient’s face. He knew the facts of the case, and 
had a soft corner in his rough old heart for the faithful little 
sweetheart, whom he found so continually by the invalid’s sofa. 
He needed no answer to the question; he knew the best medicine 
now was happiness, and that happiness was not very far off. He 
opened the door gently, admitted the little waiting figure, and 
then left the two together. Berry stood for a moment on the 
threshold, then Dick held out both arms, and she ran straight 
into them. 


* * « ~ ~ 


* Listen,” she said presently ; “ Are not those church bells ?” 

“Yes, darling, they are ringing out the old, weary year, and 
all its trouble, and heralding the bright new one, full of happiness 
and love for you and me.” 


(To be continued.) 








THE ABBE DUBOIS. 


In his one act play, “ Comedy and Tragedy,” Mr. Gilbert intro- 
duces among the nobles of the Regent’s court who visit the actress 
Clarice, the Abbé Dubois, who, if he played the same part in the 
“ Comedy” as he did in real life, would have necessitated a change 
of title to Dubois, for in whatever society he was that little man 
played second fiddle to no one. “ Was there such aman? Who 
was he? What did he do? What does anyone know of him ?” 
These are a few of the questions which many of the audience 
have been heard to ask concerning this man. 

Had Louis de Rouvroy, Duc de Saint Simon, lived in England 
to-day, it requires no stretch of the imagination to see him 
lecturing, as our politicians and statesmen do, on “ Nothing,” or 
some other congenial subject. There can be no doubt that, 
knowing what we do of him, he would have selected “ Reputation ” 
for one of his addresses, and when he came to discuss that reputa- 
tion which is “oft got without merit,” what a homily he would 
have preached on William Dubois, the dréle of Philip Duc 
d’Orléans, Regent of France. This man who, without the aid 
of wealth, rose steadily from the lowest ranks of the people and 
died Prime Minister of France, Archbishop of Cambrai, and a 
Cardinal of the Church of Rome, was born on September 9th, 
1656, at Brives la Gaillarde in Limousin, where his father carried 
on business as an apothecary—a class of men neither valued for 
honesty nor respected for intelligence. 

Expecting that he would get a scholarship, which, however, 
never came to him, his family sent him to Paris when he was 
twelve years old. Having at an early age acquired a great taste 
for study, he was glad to enter the service of the principal of the 
College of Saint Michel-—formerly called Pompadour—who gave 
him the opportunity of pursuing his studies. He then became 
tutor to the son of a merchant of Petit-Pont named Maroy, on 
leaving whom he went in the same capacity to the President of 
Gourgnes. It is interesting here to note that the younger Maroy 
in later years served Dubois as postillion and courier. Finally, he 
taught at the Marquis of Pluvant’s—the Registrar of the Herald’s 
Office to Philippe, Duc d’Orléans (the brother of Louis XIV.)— 
and by that nobleman he was introduced to Monsieur de Saint 
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Laurent, at that time tutor to the young Duc de Chartres, who 
was afterwards Regent of France. From this introduction 
Dubois’s rise in life may be said to date; for Saint Laurent was 
so pleased with him that he made him become an Abbé, and then 
allowed him to help the young prince in his studies. The Due 
de Saint Simon states that he often saw them at work together, 
Dubois hunting out words in the dictionary, and helping in the 
writing of exercises. Naturally clever, bright, and full of wit, Dubois 
soon gained the prince’s confidence, and by being agreeable he 
soon became necessary. He was astute enough to gain the favour of 
the Chevalier de Lorraine and of the Marquis d’Ettiat, who superin- 
tended the household of the Duc d’Orléans ; and by their aid he was 
appointed tutor to the Duc de Chartres on the death of SaintLaurent. 
He now made it his duty to play two parts which might appear 
at first sightincompatible, but the dual réle was necessary, in his eyes 
at least, to his advancement ; at all times the zealous teacher of 
the prince, he became too the minister to his pleasures. Fortune, 
who never deserted the apothecary’s son during his long career, 
had already smiled on the ambitious tutor; freer of hand she now 
offered to him an opportunity of attracting the notice of the king, 
nor did he fail to avail himself of it. Louis XIV., who was 
always anxious to advance the interests of his illegitimate children, 
had at this time a strong desire to marry Mdlle. de Blois, his 
daughter by Madame de Montespan, to the Duc de Chartres, his 
nephew. Of the consent of the Duc’s father to the proposed 
alliance, the king had no doubt, but he feared that the pride of 
the boy’s mother—and she had the greatest influence over her 
son—would stand in the way of the realisation of his wishes. To 
gain the consent of the young prince to the marriage without the 
knowledge of his mother was the only way in which there was any 
possibility of its being arranged; at the suggestion of the 
Chevalier de Lorraine, Dubois was called in, and by his skill, in 
great measure, the prince was won over. The king himself was 
pleased to express satisfaction at the manner in which Dubois’s 
mediation had concluded, and a little while after the Abbey of 
Saint-Just was presented to,him. Apropos of this preferment, 
it is related that when Father la Chaise represented to the king 
that Dubois, by his life given up entirely to intrigues with 
women, to wine and play, did not deserve a church benefice, the 
latter replied, “ Perhaps, but he is not married, he does not get 
tipsy and he never loses.” ‘This story told by La Beaumelle is 
scarcely to be believed, for even the Duc de Saint Simon certifies 
to the sobriety of the Abbé’s life, and there is little or no evidence 
of his playing—even in an age when gaming was remarkably 
common. 
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The Duc de Chartres having obtained permission to see service 
for the first time, and to serve under Marshal de Luxembourg, 
Dubois begged to be allowed to accompany him. After the battle of 
Steinkirk the young prince was much moved by the groans of the 
wounded, and at the Abbé’s suggestion, he sent his own carriages, 
to assist in removing the unfortunates from the field. Luxem- 
bourg thought highly of Dubois, and the way he bore himself on 
that memorable day. Being with the king when the news was 
brought to him that the Abbé Pélisson had died without being con- 
fessed, the Marshal said, “I am acquainted with another abbé who 
has the honour of being known to your majesty and who would 
die, if necessary, in like manner; I refer to the Abbé Dubois, who 
stood fire at Steinkirk like a grenadier; I saw him everywhere.” 

Louis XIV., who had put Dubois’s talents to the test in the 
negotiations for the marriage of his daughter the Duchess de 
Chartres, gave him permission to go to London to join the French 
ambassador, Marshal de Tallard. The Abbé, freed for a time, as 
it were, from church dignities, now adopted the title of the 
Chevalier Dubois: he employed Saint-Evremont to introduce him 
to distinguished personages, and he became particularly intimate 
with Lord Stanhope, to whose friendship may, perhaps, be traced 
his great political fortune. The pretensions which he sat up in 
London had the effect of frightening the ambassador, who re- 
quested that the Abbé should be recalled: the latter, on the day 
after his return, presented himself before the king in the gardens 
of Marly, and Louis asked him to explain how it was that, possessed 
of such capacity as he undoubtedly had, he could not go through 
the world without getting into scrapes. 

The Due @ Orléans, dying in 1701, was succeeded by the Duce 
de Chartres, to whom Dubois, under the modest title of private 
secretary, became the intimate adviser and the supreme ruler of 
his establishment. Even now he did not fail to get into occasional 
disfavour, but he had a happy knack of making the best of the 
occasion, and even of turning a false step to his advantage. 

The Princess des Ursius, who had reason to fear the Abbé, took 
care to get him excluded from the Duc d’ Orléans’ suite, when 
that prince went to take command of the army in Spain. Dubois 
declared that he would be dishonoured for life if the duke did not 
give him some striking proof of his regard: always kind to his 
favourite, Philip, already in his carriage, called the Abbé, made 
him get in, and embraced him three or four times, in the presence 
of all the spectators. 

Louis XIV. dying in 1715, the Duc d’ Orléans became Regent, 
and from that time forth Dubois gave himself up to those dreams 
of greatness and power—all soon to be the realities of his waking 
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moments—which he had been for some time conjuring up. 
Dubois’s life was in such low repute that the greatest caution had 
to be exercised lest the people should be scandalised. When 
Orléans told his mother that he had become Regent, she said, 
“My son, I have only one favour to ask: never employ that knave 
(fripon) of an abbé; Dubois is the greatest rascal (coquin), and 
would sacrifice the state and you to his slightest interest.” 
Madame de Hautefort, at whose house Dubois had lived, said, 
about this time, “ Whenever a truth escapes from the little abbé’s 
lips, I shall have to frame it.” 

Under the influence of his mother the Regent did not at once 
appoint Dubois to any post, and the latter thereupon remonstrated 
with him in this wise— You are all powerful; will you leave 
unemployed one who has brought you up?” The Duc d‘Orléans 
then nominated him counsellor of state, adding at the same time 
words which seem to show that he did not hold his former tutor 
in high esteem just then :—“ A little uprightness, Abbé, I beg.” 

At this time the intrigues of the Spanish Court with Cardinal 
Alberoni—another member of the lower classes—at its head, 
caused the Regent some anxiety, and made him feel the necessity 
of seeking powerful allies. Dubois was the first who directed his 
attention towards England, and offered to commence the nego- 
tiating of a secret treaty. George I. being at that time on the 
point of returning to Hanover, Dubois gave out that he desired to 
effect a large purchase of books and pictures, and, on that pretext, 
went to La Hague. He had numerous political difficulties to con- 
tend with, as well as, it is said, an aversion of George I. for the 
Regent; but he triumphed over all obstacles, and the Triple 
Alliance was signed (1717) between England, France and Holland. 
The completion of this treaty was a brilliant feather in Dubois’s 
cap, and justified, in some measure at least, the confidence 
reposed in him and the favours which his master did not cease 
heaping on him. His success undeniably places him among those 
statesmen whose influence permeates and makes itself felt in the 
whole political system. Had he failed in bringing the affair to a 
successful termination, there would have been but little surprise, 
for few, if any, gave him credit for possessing either the knowledge 
or the tact that was required in dealing with so delicate a subject. 
It has been said that at the time of these negotiations Dubois 
sold himself to England, and his pension has been stated to have 
been £40,000 sterling; but Sévélignes says that a well-known 
diplomatist, who was for a long time at the head of foreign 
affairs, could never find any trace of this pension, and he regards 
it as a story invented by one of the Cardinal’s numerous enemies. 
Had the story been undisputed some excuse might even be found 
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for him when the conditions of life at that time are considered ; 
in fact, one would almost have thought that Dubois, under the 
circumstances, must have given rather than have received bribes. 

As a reward for bringing the negotiations to a successful issue, 
and thereby giving security to the person of the Regent, Dubois 
was now made Minister of Foreign Affairs, and he lost no time in 
strengthening his position and increasing his influence. Towards 
the end of this year, 1718, it was discovered that Alberoni had 
been for some time preparing, with the aid of Cellamare, the 
Spanish Ambassador to France, a plot against the Regent ; a plot 
which had for its object the revolt of the State against the 
government of the Duc d’Orléans, the putting up of the King of 
Spain at the head of France, witha council and ministers nomina- 
ted by him, and a lieutenant in the person of the Duc du Maine. 
This plot was revealed by Dubois on information he received from 
a man -who had been in the employ of the Spanish Ambassador— 
some say from a.woman named La Fillon—and it led, indirectly 
at all events, to the downfall of Cardinal Alberoni. 

But political honours alone were not sufficient to feed the 
ambition of the Abbé Dubois; he now openly aspired to the 
highest dignities which the Church could offer. The death of 
Cardinal de la Trémonille at Rome caused a vacancy in the 
archbishopric of Cambrai—one of the best and richest posts in the 
Church and worth from 120,000 to 150,000 livrés a year. Dubois 
did not hesitate to beg the Regent for it: “Are you mad?” 
asked the Prince ; “ you an archbishop—archbishop of Cambrai! 
Why, where would you find anyone to consecrate you ?” “Oh, if 
it is only that, the thing is done: I know some one who will con- 
secrate me; he is not far from here,” replied Dubois. 

“And who would dare do so?” inquired the Regent with 
contemptuous glance. 

“Your chief chaplain; he is close at hand; nothing will 
please him better.” 

It is stated that the Abbé’s suit—which was soon granted—was 
backed up by no less a personage than his protestant Majesty, 
George I., King of England. 

Dubois having been only tensured, the next question was 
from whom he was to receive holy ‘orders. The Cardinal de 
Noailles, Archbishop of Paris, was applied to, but he refused to do 
anything i in the matter, so Dubois turned his attention elsewhere, 
and the Bishop of Nantes soon undertook the ceremony. He, 
with the Bishop of Clermont, Massillon, became surety for the 
purity of the Abbé Dubois’s moral conduct, his ecclesiastical 
knowledge and his talents to govern the diocese of Cambrai; and 
one morning the Abbé received orders in the chapel of Triel, 
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near Poissy. A few days after he was consecrated with almost 
unheard of pomp in the church of Val-de-Grace, in the presence 
of the Regent and the noblest in France. Val-de-Grace was 
selected for the reason that it was “a royal monastery, the most 
magnificent of Paris, and the most singular church;” it was 
splendidly decorated for the occasion. The Duc d’Orléans’ present 
to his favourite on the day of his consecration was a very valuable 
diamond, which was to be used fora ring. Dubois soon incited 
against himself all possible jests, and for some time he was called 
“ [’Archeveque comme cela,” terms he employed to designate the 
ornaments in use for the prelacy as he did not know their names. 

Even now, when the public and perhaps the Regent himself 
were astonished at the great good fortune of Dubois, he was a prey 
to the gnawing torments of an ambition which success could not 
appease. For a long time he had aspired to play the part in the 
State which had been taken by Cardinals Richelieu and Mazarin, 
and he regarded the Cardinal’s hat as an indispensable adjunct to 
increasing the brilliancy, if not the stability, of his power. It is 
not surprising, therefore, to find that he had a secret agent in 
Rome, Lafiteau, Bishop of Sisteron, to whom the Pope, Clement 
XI., was particularly attached. With a view to getting the in- 
fluence of England at his back in this matter, Dubois played a 
double game with George I. and the Pretender. He promised the 
king to keep the Pretender in a powerless state, while he made 
overtures to the latter to favour, as soon as possible, his re-estab- 
lishment on the throne. 

Clement XI. despised Dubois, and could not be prevailed upon 
to give him the hat the latter so longed to possess; but it seemed 
as if when man could do no more for the favourite, the higher 
powers entered the lists in his favour. Clement soon died (1721), 
and was succeeded by Innocent XIII., who had promised Dubois, 
in writing, that if elected to the Papal throne he would make him 
cardinal. But the Archbishop of Cambrai was doomed to be dis- 
appointed, for the first cardinal appointed was the Pope’s brother, 
who had been for ten years Bishop of Terracine, and Benedictine 
monk of Mount Cassini. Dubois was naturally, perhaps, more 
than angry; but it was not to be for long, as on the 16th of July, 
the Pope made him cardinal with Dion Alexander Alboni, nephew 
of the deceased Pope, and brother of Cardinal Camarlingue. It is 
related that shortly before he received the hat, Dubois wishing to 
awe the Regent, who, be it remarked, held him in no respect, and 
had even struck him, said, “Have you forgotten, Monseigneur, 
that I am an archbishop?” The prince laughed, and pushing 
him into a corner of the study, kicked him, saying, “ Here is one in 
your quality of minister ; a second for that of pauder (maquereaw); 
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a third for that of scoundrel; a fourth for that of priest; and a 
fifth as Archbishop of Cambrai.” 

“T forgive you,” said the prelate, laughing pleasantly, “ because 
I expect a sixth in the quality of cardinal.” 

Having achieved the highest office the church had to bestow, 
Dubois sought the most exalted position in the State—though 
by his influence over the Regent he held that post to all intents 
and purposes, even without having been officially appointed 
thereto. On the banishment of Marshal de Villeroy the path 
was cleared, and on August 20th, 1722, he was duly appointed 
Prime Minister, in spite of the remonstrances of the Duc de Saint- 
Simon, who had a score to settle with Dubois for having pre- 
vented him getting the post of ambassador to Spain. The 
Cardinal-Prime Minister was not, however, destined to remain 
long in power, for he died just a year after he had reached the 
summit of his ambition. For a long time he had been a prey to 
terrible illness due to the life he had led—a life of excessive, 
continual debauchery—which rendered it painful, nay, almost 
impossible, for him to take walking, or even carriage exercise. 
Overcome by vanity, he was inspired with a desire to appear on 
horse-back at a general review of the king’s household at Mendon. 
His appearance, however, by no means produced the effect he 
desired, and he was greeted with laughter at the almost grotesque 
figure he cut. He paid dearly for this folly, for an internal abscess 
burst in consequence of the unwonted exercise, and an operation of 
some magnitude became absolutely and immediately necessary to 
prevent the setting up of gangrene. Dubois was thereupon 
transferred to Versailles, where it had been decided the operation 
was to be performed ; but when the surgeons arrived, he tried to 
persuade them that it was not necessary, and even refused to 
consent to its performance. In despair they sent for the Duc 
d’Orléans, who came from Mendon without loss of time; he 
entreated his favourite, even with tears, to allow the operation to 
be done, and promised to be present at it. Eventually Dubois 
withdrew his opposition, and at five o’clock in the morning the 
operation was performed by La Peyronnie, chief surgeon to the 
king and successor to Maréchal, who was present with Chirac and 
other celebrated surgeons, at all of whom the patient swore 
lustily. The duke returned to the room as soon as the operation 
was over, but he was soon made to understand that the cardinal 
had not long to live. Twenty-four hours after, at five o’clock in 
the morning of August 10th, 1723, Dubois breathed his last. A 
Franciscan friar (recollet) was brought to confess him, and the 
two conversed for a few minutes, but when the holy man wished 
to administer the extreme unction, Dubois said, “Softly, softly; 
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there is more ceremony with a cardinal ; in these cases a prince 
of the church should be attended only by his equals.” Cardinal 
de Bissy was sent for at the dying minister’s request, but when 
he arrived all was over. 

When the Due d'Orléans heard of the death of Dubois, he is 
reported to have exclaimed, “ Oh! I am sorry ;” and then he went 
off to hunt in the Bois de Bouiogne: a fitting tribute to the 
memory of him who held no one in any regard. 

The Due de Saint-Simon, who hated the Abbé, to whom he 
attributed the failings of the Duc dOrléans, thus paints his 
portrait, the resemblance of which is guaranteed by most of his 
contemporaries.. “He was a little, pitiful, wizened, herring- 
gutted man, in a flaxen wig, with a weazel’s face, brightened by 
some intellect. In familiar terms he was a regular scamp. All 
the vices unceasingly fought within him for supremacy, so that a 
continual uproar filled his mind. Avarice, debauchery, ambition 
were his gods ; perfidy, flattery, foot-licking his means of action ; 
complete impiety was his repose ; and he held the opinion as a 
great principle that probity and honesty are chimeras with which 
people deck themselves, but which have no existence. In con- 
sequence all means were good to him. He excelled in low 
intrigues ; he lived in them and could not do without them ; but 
they always had an aim, and he followed them with a patience 
terminated only by success, or by a firm conviction that he could 
not reach what he aimed at, or unless a glimmer of light came to 
him from some other cranny. He passed thus his days in sapping 
and counter-sapping. The most imprudent deceit had become 
natural to him, and was concealed under an air that was simple, 
upright, sincere, often bashful. He would have spoken with grace 
and forcibly, if, fearful of saying more than he wished, he had 
not accustomed himself to a fictitious hesitation, a stuttering 
which disfigured his speech, and which redoubled when important 
things were in question, became insupportable, and sometimes 
unintelligible. _He had wit, learning, knowledge of the world, 
much desire to please and insinuate himself, but ali was spoiled 
by an odour of falsehood, which escaped in spite of him through 
every pore of his body—even in the midst of his gaiety, which 
made whoever beheld it sad. Wicked besides, with reflection, 
both by nature and by argument, treacherous and ungrateful, 
expert in the blackest villanies, terribly brazen when detected ; 
he desired everything ; envied everything, and wished to seize 
everything. It was known afterwards, when he could no longer 





1 From the memoirs of the Duc de Saint-Simon, edited by Boyle St. John. 
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restrain himself, to what an extent he was selfish, debauched, in- 
consistent, ignorant of everything, passionate, headstrong, blas- 
phemous and mad, and to what an extent he publicly despised his 
master, the state and all the world, never hesitating to sacrifice 
everybody and everything to his credit, his power, his absolute 
authority, his greatness, his avarice, his fears, and his vengeance.” 

The violence of his fits of passion was such that they would 
often have caused the first minister of France to be taken for a 
man who had just escaped from Bedlam. He was seen on more 
than one occasion running round his room on the furniture and 
tearing the curtains with his nails. One day, in a great, rage, he 
asked his private secretary, Verrier, for something which could 
not be found at the moment. Immediately Dubois began to rave 
and swear at his clerks, crying out that he would dismiss them 
all and get a hundred more, if necessary. Verrier listened quietly 
till his master appealed to him, asking whether it was not dis- 
graceful that he should be so badly served, considering how great 
was the expense of his establishment. ‘ Monseigneur,” replied 
Veirier, “ engage one more clerk and let his sole occupation be 
to swear and rave for you; you will then have more time to your- 
self and be better served.” The Cardinal laughed at this repartée 
and became quiet. 

In spite of what Saint-Simon writes to the effect that Dubois 
was utterly incompetent to fill the offices to which he was 
appointed, and of his summary method of dealing with his 
correspondence when the unopened letters had accumulated, viz., 
by throwing them on the fire, it seems that we ought to give him 
the credit of really doing his work. Marshal de Villars and the 
Abbé de Saint-Pierre both state that he did devote himself to the 
duties of his offices,and M. de Sévélignes gives a copy of the table 
which Dubois had had drawn up under the title of Le Journal de 
son eminence, Which mapped out the way in which each day was 
to be occupied. At all seasons of the year the minister’s work 
began at five o’clock in the morning, and did not finish till seven 
in the evening; during this time he had only a break of an hour 
at three o’clock for dinner, which was always sumptuously served, 
although Dubois himself was most remarkably temperate. 

His wealth was immense and gave rise to much scandal; his 
income amounted to more than a million and a half livrés a year. 
“‘He had an extreme quantity of the most beautiful plate in 
silver and enamel most admirably worked ; the richest furniture, 
the rarest jewels of all kinds; the finest and rarest horses of all 
countries, and the most superb equipages.” In addition to the 
archbishopric of Cambrai, he held seven abbeys, viz,, Nougent- 
sous-Coucy, Saint-Just, Airvaux, Bourgueil, Berg-Saint-Vinox, 
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Saint-Bertin and Arcamp, and he had cast envious eyes on those 
of Citaux and Piémontré. 

His sole heir was his brother, who held the office of Secretary 
to the Cabinet, which was given to. him by Dubois. In time the 
Abbé’s wealth went to his brother’s son, who, fearing that such 
ill-gotten gain would bring anything but a blessing to him, 
employed a portion of it in raising a monument to his uncle’s 
memory, and distributing most of the remainder among the 
poor. 

It is stated that some time after his death it was found that 
Dubois had been married, but very obscurely. His wife, says the 
Vicomtesse de Kerkadec, was well paid to hold her tongue, but as 
soon as he became a church dignitary he did not know what to do 
with her. The Governor of the province of Limousin, where the 
marriage had taken place, was a young man named Breteuil, and 
to him Dubois confided on the subject of his marriage. In 
Dubois’s elevated position the young governor saw the heavens 
opened for him if he could render any service to the all-powerful 
minister, and, being clever, he made up his mind to serve the 
archbishop. Accompanied by only a few servants, he started for 
the village named by Dubois, and contriving to arrive late in the 
evening, went to the Curé telling him he was benighted, was very 
hungry and thirsty, and hoped the Curé would give him food and 
shelter for the night.. The good man, charmed to be able to 
entertain the governor, prepared hastily all he could find,and had 
the honour of supping téte-a-téte with him. The old maid servant 
regaled the valets, so there was no interruption. The governor 
praised the supper, especially the wine; the Curé pressed his 
guest to drink, following his example; but the young man, more 
prudent, drank less than his host, and the old man was soon very 
drunk, and fast asleep. At the beginning of the repast the 
governor had asked whether the registers were in good order and 
where they were kept. As soon as he saw the priest asleep he opened 
the cupboard, tore off the sheet containing Dubois’s marriage, 
regardless of the others, and at break of day he started 
for Brives, called on the notary who had drawn up the mar- 
riage contract, and by dint of persuasion and threats obtained 
the document, giving a large sum for it, and menacing the 
lawyer with the most dreadful punishment should he ever 
reveal the circumstance. Dubois rewarded Breteuil handsomely 
—he made him War Secretary, though the late governor of 
Limousin had no qualifications for the post. As to his wife, she 
had been so terribly threatened that she never breathed a word of 
her marriage until his death, when she received a very large 
portion of the fortune he had left. It appears that a good deal 
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of the evidence on which this story is founded is obtained from a 
letter written in 1720 by Monsieur de Sallutin, the Prussian 
minister to Paris, in which he says that a woman had arrived at 
Hainault who declared that Dubois was her husband and the 
father of her children. Sévélignes does not give credence to this 
marriage, and asks with great reason and force whether it is 
likely that Dubois, who went to Paris at an early age, where all 
his movements were well known and his occupations did not give 
him time to go away, could or would have gone to Limousin to 
contract a marriage in all its legal forms. 

Dubois had been received at the French Academy, and he was 
an honorary member of the Academies of Science, of Inscriptions, 
and of the Belles Lettres. He was on terms of intimate friendship 
with many distinguished writers, especially with Fontenelle, the 
nephew of Corneille, and the author of “ Dialogues of the Dead” 
and * Conversations on the Plurality of Worlds.” 

On the day after his death, Dubois was taken from Versailles to 
the Church of Saint-Honoré, in Paris, where he was buried some 
days after, and in which his nephew erected a monument to him, 
which bears an epitaph in which the following words occur, 
** Solidiora et stabiliora bona, victor, mortuo precare.” Services 
were performed for him at Cambrai, at Rome, and at several 
churches in Paris, including Notre Dame, at which Cardinal de 
Noailles officiated ; but no where did anyone dare to pronounce 
a funeral oration over him who had thrust greatness on himself, 
but who, by the meanness of his character and the low life of 
cebauchery and intrigue he had led, had made no friends, and 
died unregretted. For the tears which are usually shed for those 
who deserve well of their country, cries of joy and exclamations 
of gratitude at his demise were exchanged. 
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EXAMPLE. 

A person aged 25 next birthday may, by paying an Annual Premium of £4: 12:3 for ten years, or of 
42:17: 2 for 20 years, secure £100 to his Heirs at his decease. 

Should the Assured desire to discontinue the payment of premiums before the stipulated number has 
been discharged, he will be entitled to claim a ‘‘ Paid-up Policy” in lieu of the one first taken out. The 
amount to be assured by such “ Paid-up Policy” will be determined thus :—Suppose £100 to have been 
the sum originally assured, and that six Annual Premiums, out of a series of ten, have been paid, then 
a “‘Paid-up Policy” for £60, equal to six-tenths of £100, would be granted; or, assuming that eight 
Premiums have been paid, out of a series extending over twenty years, the “ Paid-up Policy” allowed 
would assure at death £40, or eight-twentieths of £100. 
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